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BUPBRATTR A. 


| The statesman, the moralist, the poet, and the philosopher, may all find some- sale | ; 
| thing to interest—ay, to instruct them, in these queer records; to say nothing of Everything in the way of narrative, that could find a publisher in E) 





ON SEEING A DOVE PERCHED OVER A LAW OFFICE. 


VERSIONS FROM THE GERMAN.---BY L. E. L. 


THE HOLLY BOUGH—CHRISTMAS. 
It is the merry making time, 
The winter of the year, 
When song and jest, in mirth and mime, 
Delight the listening ear. 
The household wears a cheerful look 
Of preparation now, 
And gaily shines from every nook 
The bright green holly bough. 


It is the joyous season, too, 
Of childhood’s holiday. 

Ah! happy hours, when life is new, 
How soon ye fade away ! 

Presumptive manhood, wild and free, 
Their youthful claims avow, 

To gather berries from the tree 
Which bears the holly bough. 





Ah, pretty, peaceful, timid Dove, 
Why choose thy standing there? 

Why, emblem fair of peace and love, 
To discord’s house repair! 

What ails thee? Is thy house assailed 
By hawk or chattering daw! 

And when thy peaceful arts have fail’d, 
Seeckest thou redress by law ? 

Or does a worse mischance, poor Dove ! 
Oppress thy sorrowing heart! 

And can thy spouse unfaithful prove, 
And from thy side depart ? 

Fly hence ! apart thy woes bewail, 
For can thy heart find ease, 

When discord takes thee by the tail, 
And eats thee for the fees? 





THE GATHERING.—By Koerner. 


The people are risen—the storm is unbound— 

Whoso with folded arms shall be found, 

Shame on the loiterer wherever he be, 

At the hearth,* in the hall, by the plough on the lea— 
Dishonour on thy useless hand ! 


A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not ! 


He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


While we are laid on the battle plain, 

Drenched to the skin by the miduight rain, 

Pleasant dreams may thy slumbers crown, 

As thou sinkest to rest amid silk and down: 
But shame beside thy pillow stand ! 


A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 


He who has strength to wicld a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


When our trumpets like thunder in heaven resound, 

Thou may’st be lulled to the lute’s languid sound ; 

When we ask in the hot noon for water in vain, 

Thou may’st be pouring the sparkling champagne 
But shame thy sunny cup shall brand! 


A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not ! 


He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


While we, when the shouts of the battle swell, 
Think of our loved one’s last farewell, 
Thou, with thy worthless gold, may’st try 
To win what gold may never buy. 
Shame on the sordid love thou hast planned ! 


A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 


He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


When the lances are shivering, and the balls are flying, 
And the dead are strewn beside the dying ; 
When the sight is true, and the blow is hard, 
Thou may’st be watching the turn of a card. 
But shame such coward game has planned ! 


A German maid shall kiss thee not, 


A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shal] warm thee not ! 


He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ' 


Breathe we in battle our latest breath, 

Welcome the soldier’s comrade—Death ! 

But thou, ‘neath thy silken coverlid creeping, 

Shalt tremble lest Death approach thee sleeping. 
Thou shalt die a pale, dishonoured slave ! 


No German maid shall weep thy grave, 
No German songt shall sing thy fame, 


No German cup shall pledge thy name ! 


He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land! 


{I can scarcely call the above translations—they are only an attempt to versify 
some literal prose versions ; and I frankly confess I despair of communicating 


my Own enjoyments to my readers. } 


—_—— 


* Literally, “ Fie upon thee, boy, in the oven |” 


t In the original, “ besing .”—what 


equally simple and forcible ! 


Sir,—There is more amusement in the Travellers’ Books of the Hotels abroad 


than one might imagine who does not study their precious pages attentively. | superflu of national rani/y, America is strangely deficient in national pride. 
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TRAVELLERS’ BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Court Journal. 


December 27th, 1834. 


| trophizes the well-known voiturier, Angrisani, of Naples, in these pithy words— ' a newspaper; Hillhouse, a hardware merchant ; and ‘so on. 


| the memory of such great excellence, talent, and virtue.” 
| same handwriting succeed this note; and then come the following, by another , ‘ Carwin,’ ‘ Jane Talbot,’ and other tales. 
' pen, which I really think deserve a ‘‘ more enduring date” than their present re- | Colburn, and his novels are too well known to require more than a passing 


The sale of inferior English books, in the United States, fe erates 
is re- 


the philologist, the gencalogist, and the antiquary, whose feast must be at its , printed in New York; and where fifty copies are sold in England, thousands’ of 
height at that thrice-admirable hotel, the Three Moors of Augsburg. I shall the transatlantic edition are bought up with avidity. An American book, ten 
add two specimens of this nomade literature to that which your Journal of this times as good, lies on the shelves of the bookseller, till he is prepared to discount 
morning furnishes, if you deem them sufficiently interesting to merit insertion. | to the trank-maker. Hence, with the exception of Cooper and Irving, who live 
I picked them both up a few months ago in Italy. The first is inserted in the | by their foreign popularity, there is not an author by profession in the United 
hotel-book of ‘Terracina, wherein a Mr. Black, from Edinburgh, genteely apos- States. Paulding is a navy-agent ; Sprague, cashier of a bank ; epee editor of 
© one manor 
* De’il tak’ Angrisani!” beneath which is inscribed, in a neat little crowquill | woman lives merely by literature in an enlightened and book-devouring population 
of fourteen millions ! 
This would be fair enough, or at least, a less was there _——- 
Nor Sawney encrat be with Anari-seni!’ / among them, and no.American books worth reading. e hope to convince ng- 
The other record I shal mt ie a rv aioe character. It is still to be lish readers at least, in the course of a few papers on thie subject, that there is a 
seen in the hotel-book of 1 erni. Under piers ‘12th May 1832 the following | mine of prose, poetry, and dramatic writing in that country, which deserves 
nitenh tes tiene. , ole , | better than to have been first unearthed by foreign criticism. . 
Se ee eee | We have read the productions of two hundred poets, and seventy-two prose 
“ Sir Walter Scott | writers, whose works have been printed in America since the settlement of New 
Miss Scott | England. Many of these, of course, (and among them, Barlow's ‘ Columbiad,’ 
Mr.Charles Scott | and the Poems of Phillis Wheatley, tbe black girl—the latter the better of the 
And wnder the word Florence is written, in the poet’s own hand, the words “to | two,) are as well left to their fate. ‘The most voluminous of the prose writers 
Scotland.” No; Florence was not his home, his destiny! Fair though she be, | of America have employed their talents upon politics or religion; and these, 
it was not there that the heavy heart or the aching head of the poor wandering | though distinguished and well known in England, (as, Cotton Mather, Dr. Dwight, 
minstrel could rest! Is there not something very touching in this little memorial! | Jefferson, Jay, Hamilton, and others,) are not within a range which interests the 
Opposite this entry in the book, there are the marks of erasures, and then follows | general reader. We come down at once to our own day. 
this sentence :—*‘ This great and good inan has gone to his long rest. Some As we remarked before, there are hardly any professed authors in America ; 
unfeeling fool had endeavoured to defile his memory ; the pious hand of an hum- | the most of those whose works form the literature of the country, are lawyers, 
ble votary has erased what could only disgrace the writer, and in no way injure | divines, or merchants. ‘The first novelist of any celebrity, was CuarLes Broex- 
Some verses in the | pen Brown, author of * Wieland,’ ‘ Ormond,’ ‘ Arthur Mervyn,’ ‘ Edgar omy | 
His Life has been published by Mr. 


kind of hand, the following epigram :— 
“ Birds should agree, whose feathers both are tawny ; 


( Rome to Florence.” 


pository at Terni is calculated to secure :— inention. 


*“ Needless the tribute, though it be sincere— 
Virtue and Genius, read your triumph here ! 
Here, in this humble page, where those who roam 
Trace the Last Minstrel bound to his last home, 
And not an eye that simple name may view, 
But pays, or longs to pay, its homage due— 
The homage which no worldly pomp may move, 
Of tearful gratitude, heart-worship, love : 
All bless’d him as he went—the good old bard— 
The eye that saw him, and the ear that heard ; 
Yes, two great streams of honour met in one,— 
All reverene’d the bard—all loved the man ! 
For his, a more than wizard’s potent art— 
His, a large, liberal, and loyal heart 
He died 
But thought of all that Time could not destroy, 
Our grief when keenest, dash’d with holy joy ; 


| Brown was bornin Philadelphia, of English parents. He acquired a fondness 


for books very early in life, and, being of a delicate constitution, the taste soon 
| strengthened into a habit and a passion. He is said to have been a child remark- 
| able for dignity ; his biographer relates, that, at the age of ten, he was reproved 
by a visitor of his father’s, tor some remark, and addressed in rather a splenetic 
tone, as—‘t Boy!’ * Why does he call me boy?” said the future novelist 
indignantly ;—** does he not know, that itis neither size nor age, but understand- 
ing, makes the man t—I could ask him a hundred questions he could not answer.” 

Brown was, for a while, a student at law: of this he soon tired; and, aban- 
doning it without giving a sufficient reason, was accused by his friends of indo- 
lence and inconstancy. His subsequent career amply disproves both these 
charges ; few men having done as much in so short a Jife. There is little mate- 
rial, however, for biography. He lived among kind friends, attended exclusively 
| to his literary labours, and. met with few incidents peculiar to him as an author. 
A singular trait in his character adds to the difficulty :—he taxed his corres- 
| pondents always to make themselves the heroes of their letters—delighting in 
| dwelling on their joys and sorrows—but sedulously avoided the mention of him- 
And Death seem’d half defrauded of its prey, | self in his own. When pressed on the subject, he tells his friend, that his own 

‘Though the world darken’d when he pass‘d away.” J.C.S. | heart shall be the depository of his own gloomy secrets, and that he did not seek 

I recommend the curious to study with especial attention the volumes which ae p wren te ee oo lebt ont aneoee: td a ig Pyaig, wk ao 

Sr arian: “\Eeaaaoerte — | he developes it unawares. A Journal of a pleasure excursion with two of his 
P | friends, shows a very common trait in the habit of men of genius. He says, 

- eo aes | “As to our talk at dinner, there was perfect good humour, and a good deal of 
LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | inclination to be witty; but I do not recollect a single good thing that deserves to 
From the London Athenaum. | be recorded, and my powers do not enable me to place the commonplace charac- 

AMERICA. | ters about me in an interesting or amusing pointof view. As to myself, I am 

The scornful question in the Quarterly, ‘Who reads an American book ?”” | P€¥er at home—never in my element, in such a place as this. A thousand name- 
drew forth the ire of every review and newspaper in the United States. A more | > papecong oo a, hs 7“ a and rome an nyt? to others 
sensible question would have been, ‘* Who reads an American book in Ame- 1 a Whee hive T Toeea” lin aoe “te aoniaae a ines ee. yor eeniey 
rica?” . ; hae : / aah ; 

The good people of the United States are the greatest readers (of everything | Teratl wnseh the eT of rem Ba oy pg aN jase — 
except their own books,) in the world; they ‘eat paper, as it were, and drink | aveeif ite” 4 h og: nan i. a - Ma pals hich te edited led 
ink.”” A novel of Bulwer’s is republished in three days after it arrives in the coat talent : dind aoe Be "ss e.6 h 7 pee pe nm ° ” with 
Swift packet from Liverpool ; and in three weeks, it is read in every settlement cn with f fer » ra nd kop gh ~ + + ws 76 ‘ai a pws to escape 
and cabin in Louisiana, and criticised in every one of the thousand or two news- | 14 +1 a of eae pean my bee y fa mes iol ee ing se $ my a 
papers between the Atlantic and the Mississippi. And, from Bulwer down- | othe ae on blame pe elf for y oe hich I h have Pr = much, bat 
wards,—the most still-born and unheard-of romance, poem, or what not, comes | pr i eT ah Hy payee a ‘a ry ae “¢ praise 
forth as instantly, in a cheap edition, and is bought up, and solemnly noticed and tant if noth had sor _ ‘dhe ener’ © 4 oe Seer ry x present 
praised in every corner of that immense country. Nothing is more common in | Sinead ¢ , “ » im ope yan pam * r production of which could 
England than to hear small authors talking of their ‘* Ameriean reputation :”” it | principally intake iw _ podser wes nay sory bok — me. i ” dg 
consoles them for their neglect at home. They see their names in the Chilt- | am ona refining the s f Te arp agpdiae Ay y fai : enlarg- 
cothe Banner, or the Kentucky Champion, with four columns of extract, and an | pane pos g . hcted ‘ttt yer gi h wane # “she to ju iM of his 
editorial critique—and to say to themselves, like Byron, when he heard that a | poe amy -“ ge Ph he 7 of he a sd a ge at poy bs he only 
volume of his poems had been seen in Albany, “ This is fame !” | «T find " 0 5 "Neel te «4 * Pars ot * Wiel ad estes to ; ~ rother ‘pd 

There are American books, however, which the Americans read—those which | bates cok La as Be Cag” ‘a ae 9 dreacy and ‘ Onnond,’ is a 
have been praised in England. Fenimore Cooper's admirable novels ; Washing- 8 pone ee he ‘ in hia paw te t it.wou tt . i in his fri 
ton Irving’s works ; Miss Sedgwick’s womanly and clever tales: and Bryant’s thine vile thle q~ | teenth ro? a , oo very RApPy. of is friend- 
Poems, (edited by Irving, and published in London,) are all very popular—since | He die 4 in the aeae 1 8 + je a An. ov . oe — is more to say of an author. 
stamped with English approbation. Even the _— Channing, though always | America still looks to Westminster with a pride in its illustrious ashes, and 
revered for his piety and eloquence by the immediate circle of his sect, was | claindtts part of the juhorieahedio? Shak ‘a fi i Milton’ and 
never generally known and admired in America, as the most powerful writer of as — eee kal asa on “ae mp me cippita es eg ro ly = the 
his time, until the echo come beck Som -Eagised,, Then, indeod, bis comps | triots, Otis, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, have all left in the Aetlae of snd 


were reprinted, and his works collected into a volume, and all the newspapers | : ‘ . : . 
mentioned the fact, that they “had been favourably noticed in England.” Words | those words of fire that burn in with time, and, so far, they fall into the ranks 

















Tevraa. 








a pity that we so little use a mode of expression 


could convey no more. ' of genius. They may scarce, however, be brought into a paper on the Literature 


You would expect, naturally, to get an idea of American literature from the | °f America. ; 
American sovidibend canes : you may find anything else in them. They | Wittiam he! ay the Attorney-General of the United States, lately dead, was 
review French, German, and English books, on all possible subjects—give la- | less an “r" rs en an orator and a statesman, yet may, perhaps, even as an au- 
boured and unreadable treatises on foreign politics, statistics, and morals ;—but | ote yp hi: ry wn, the first niches in their mausoleum of genius.“ The 
no mention of poem, novel, or drama, by one of their own writers. ‘The North ee we - numerous miscellaneous works, from the pen of Mr. Wirt, all 
American Review, the oldest, and generally considered, in America, as the best | ™#™*ee with Pon of the first order, have won for him, in America, a high name 
of the Quarterlies, has never contained a respectable paper on Cooper's works; | ** @ peep! erhaps his brilliant career, and his sound reputation in the law, 
and, if we are not mistaken, a fair criticism of this first author of their country | re | tM o Wirt he “ to those lighter efforts; but we are inaction to think, 
has never appeared in either of the two others, (Walsh’s or Legaré’s,) nor in | a pie aa pair - , evoted 7 pe exclusively to Sapo ove have 
one of the Monthlies. These periodicals are now taken in many of the clubs | |). sine fr ht most wed eld of composition. e venture to give @ sin- 
and reading-rooms of England, and every man of any pretensions to literature | gle specimen from his miscellaneous writings,— 
THE BLIND PREACHER. 


or general information looks over them. ‘The result is seen in the very common | 
opinion, that, except the one or two authors above-named, there isno man in| “ It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the county of Orange; that my eye 
was caught by a cluster of horses tied near a ruinous, old, den house in the 


America who has written a book, good, bad, or indifferent. 
This want of independence, and proper self-respect, shows itself in} forest, not far from the road-side. _ Having frequently seen such obj ‘ 


everything American. A dull book of travels, that would never be heard | in travelling through these States, I had no difficulty m understanding that this 
of else in England, sets the United States of America completely on | was a place of religious worship. 

fire. A half-pay officer, getting up a well-spiced volume to eke out his year’s; “‘ Devotion alone should have stopped me, to join in the duties of the congre- 
income, or a lady-bankrupt in tape and bobbin paying her outfit and passage | gation; but I must confess, that curiosity to hear the preacher of such a wilder- 
money home, by ministering in the same way to the common appetite for | ness, was not the least of my motives. On entering, I was struck with his pre- 
caricature, is understood to represent the voice of Great Britain, and her ternatural appearance. He was a tall and very spare old man; his head, which 
possessions in general—and a universal and indignant uproar, from Maine was covered with a white linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, were all 
to Georgia, answers the purpose of the obscure author, and saves his pub- | shaking under the influence of a palsy; and a few moments ascertained to me 
lisher a hundred pounds in advertising. Every word in the Quarterly, (whose | that he was perfectly blind. 

business, of course, it is to deery everything radical, and whose abuse of| ‘ The first emotions that touched my breast were those of min gled pity and 
America everybody of common sense ought to understand, ) is in the same ridicu- veneration. But how soon were all my feelings changed! The lips of Plato 
lous manner flung back upon the whole kingdom of Great Britain, and alluded to, | were never more worthy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of 








and brooded over in the newspapers for months, like a national insult. With a thisholy man! It was a day of the administration of the sacrament ; and his 
| Subject was, of course, the passion of our Saviour. I had heard the subject 


— 
—— 
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. . . . . PS — 
handled a thousand times: I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I | of his appeal, he seems transformed to a prophet— instinct with supernatural | to the scattered settlements now much disorganized on the higher Orinoco ar 


suppose that in the wild woods of America, I was to meet with a man, whose | revelation. He goes on, and his discourse is full of surprises to the mind and | its tributaries. This was precisely the conveyance I wanted, as it w 


eloquence would give to this topic a new and more sublime pathos, than I had 
ever before witnessed. 

“As he descended from the pulpit to distribute the mystic symbols, there was 
a peculiar, a more than human solemnity in his air and manner, which made my 
blood ran cold, and my whole frame shiver. ; ; 

‘He then drew a picture of the suflerings of our Saviour; his trial before 
Pilate ; his ascent up calvary ; his crucifixion ; and his death. I knew the whole 
history ; but never until then had I heard the circumstances so selected, so ar- 
ranged, socoloured! It was all new ; and I seemed to have heard it for the first 
time in my life. His enunciation was so deliberate, that his voice trembled on 


every syllable ; and every heart in the assembly trembled in unison. His pecu- | 


liar phrases had that force of description, that the original scene appeared to be 
at that moment acting before our eyes. We saw the very faces of the Jews ; 
the staring, frightful distortions of malice and rage. We saw the buffet ; my 
soul kindled with a flame of indignation; and my hands were involuntarily and 
convulsively clenched. a, 

«« But when he came to touch on the patience, the forgiving meekness of our 
Saviour; when he drew, to the life, his blessed eyes streaming in tears to hea- 
ven : his voice breathing to God a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his ene- 
mies, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,’-—the voice of the 


‘a8 the jg. 
Jan or Not, 
Singularly 


| to the ear. Conclusions spring suddenly, and yet with irresistible logic, from | tention of the padrone to touch at most of the villages, whether Ind 
| the commonest premises ; and his enunciation, to which we again recur, and ' for the purpose of disposing of his cargo. He was a man apparently 
which is as varied in its stops, and as curious in its capabilities as an organ, | fitted for the station he held. ‘The banks of the river, and indeed the whole fast. 
changes from pathos to command—from calmness to impassioned fervour—from | nesses wherever they were habitable, were infested by roving hordes of despe. 
| the most measured and lingering music to the most rapid and accumulating en- | radoes—whom crimes of a blacker nature than usual had driven for a tim 
| thusiasm—with a wondrous facility, which seems the immediate and burning | the pale of society—or by convicted felons, whom the disturbed state of the sur. 
| overflow of inspiration. He ceases—and disappears—and there is no stir in | rounding provinces had permitted to escape punishment. With the chief hauats 
the congregation. He is the first to break his own spell ;—he has given out the of these the padrone seemed quite familiar ; indeed it was not very unlikely but 
‘ concluding hymn of the service before a sound is heard from the entranced and that he himself had formed not long before a part of these hordes. He was a 
| breathless multitude before him ! negro of giant proportions, admirably formed, and presenting as fine and muscy. 
We have digressed somewhat, perhaps, in giving this sketch of Dr. Channing | lar a frame as Lever saw. His bold bearing was most effective in Consequence 
| as apreacher. As a literary man, however, his works are so few, and so well | of severa, deep cuts which his half-covered chest exposed to view, and by a rego, 
| known, that mere criticism would have been superfluous. For the same reason | lute and determined expression of countenance, showing plainly enough that fey 
| we do not take up room with unnecessary extract. His writings are reprinted, dangers could daunt, and still fewer feelings interfere, with the commission of 
| and before the English public. | deeds of the most desperate character. 
——. For the personal safety of myself and attendants, and for the protection o; 
THREE DAYS ON THE ORINOCO, AND A JOURNEY | the property I embarked, I had no fear. [had become familiarized with rec. 
OVER THE LLANOS OF CUMANA. lessness. | had found that men of the fiercest natures and most lawless habit. 
Circumstances, which it is not necessary here to detail, induced me to visit | Were faithful in the performance of voluntary agreements, and more particularly 


€ from 


preacher, which had all along faltered, grew fainter and fainter, until, his utter- | (in my arrival at Vera Cruz, I had suffered a very severe attack of yellow fe- 
ance being entirely obstructed by the force of his feelings, he raised his handker- | ver, which reduced me to a state of deplorable weakness. When I had to some 
chief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepressible flood of grief. ‘The ef- | degree recovered, I left the pestilential shores, and proceeded to the table-land, 
fect is inconceivable. ‘The whole house resounded with the mingled groans, and | formed by the northern extension of the Cordilleras, intersecting the centre of 


sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

“Tt was some time before the tumult subsided, so far as to permit him to pro- 
ceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, but fallacious standard of my own weakness, 
I began to be very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I could not 
conceive how he would be able to let his audience down from the height to which 
he had wound them, without impairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, 
or perbaps shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. But—no : the descent 
was as beautiful and sublime as the elevation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

‘The first sentence, with which he broke the awful silence, was a quotation 
from Rousseau; ‘Socrates died like a philosopher; but Jesus Christ, like a 
God ! 

‘I despair of giving you any idea of the effect produced by this short sentence, 
unless you could perfectly conceive the whole manner of the man, as well as the 
peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never before did I completely understand what 
Demosthenes meant by laying such stress on delivery. You are to bring before 
you the venerable figure of the preacher; his blindness, constantly recalling to 
your recollection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and associating with his per- 
formance the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses ; you are to imagine that you 
hear his slow, solemn, well-accented enunciation, and his voice of affecting, 
trembling melody ; you are to remember the pitch of passion and enthusiasm, to 
which the congregation were raised; and then the few moments of portentous, 
deathlike silence which reigned throughout the house: the preacher, removing 
his white handkerchief from his aged face, (even yet wet from the recent torrent 
of his tears,) and slowly stretching forth the palsied hand which holds it, begins 
the sentence, ‘ Socrates died like a philosopher’—then pausing, raising his other 
hand, pressing them both, clasped together, with warmth and energy, to his 
breast, lifting his ‘ sightless balls’ to heaven, and pouring his whole soul into his 
tremulous voice—-‘ but Jesus Christ—like a God!’ If he had been indeed and 
in truth an angel of light, the effect could scarcely have been more divine. 
Whatever I had been able to conceive of the sublimity of Massillon or the force 
of Bourdaloue, had fallen far short of the power which I felt from the delivery 
of this simple sentence. 

‘If this description give you the impression, that this incomparable minister 
had anything of shallow, theatrical trick in his manner, it does him great injus- 
tice. I have never seen, in any other orator, such a union of simplicity and 
majesty. He has not a gesture, an attitude, or an accent, to which he does not 
seem foreed by the sentiment he is expressing. His mind is too serious, too 
earnest, too solicitous, and, at the same time, too dignified, to stoop to artifice. 
Although as far removed from ostentation as a man can be, yet it is clear, from 
the train, the style and substance of his thoughts, that he is not only a very polite 
scholar, but a man of extensive and profound erudition. I was forcibly struck 
with a short yet beautiful character, which he drew of your learned and amiable 

countryman, Sir Robert Boyle : he spoke of him, as if ‘ his noble mind had, even 


before death, divested herself of all influence from his frail tabernacle of flesh ;”’ | 


and called him in his peculiarly emphatic and impressive manner, ‘a pure intelli- 
gence ; the link between men and angels.’”’ 

Among these whose names have crossed the Atlantic, and whose works are 
well known in England, is Dr. Cuannine, of Boston. The lay productions, on 
which the literary reputation of this great divine is founded, are very few: a 
small volume of Essays comprises them all. Yet, in these small limits, the 
hand of the master are so visible—the thoughts are of such broad sculpture— 
the language is so severely beautiful—and the truth and loftiness of the author's 
mind are so stamped upon every line, that, if he were not the leader of a power- | 
ful sect, and should he never write more, his fame would have pedestal enough : 
the Essay on Napoleon alone would make a reputation. 


Dr. Channing is the great apostle of Unitarianism. He was originally a 
“Trinitarian clergyman, and, in those days, not considered remarkable either as a 
writer or speaker. The change in his sentiments took place while he was still 
young ; and at that time the believers in his new creed were few. Possessed 
(by marriage, if we are not mistaken,) of a considerable fortune, he was inde- 
pendent of werldly considerations—and, in the same town where he had always | 
lived, began to preach his then unpopular doctrines, with a power and an elo- 
quence whieh seemed to gather strength from opposition, and soon collected | 
about him an attentive, and, before long, a believing congregation. 
lived to see the Unitarians one of the most numerous sects in New England. 
By far the greater proportion of the educated and wealthy are among his fo!- 
lowers ; the oldest and best endowed university is completely in their hands ; 
and a class of men have sprung up, and are settled over the numerous congre- 
gations about Boston, unparalleled in any other sect for talent and eloquence. 
Greenwood, Palfrey, Pierpont, (one of the best American poets,) Dewey, Ware, 
Everett, (formerly a clergyman—now a senator in Congress,) Emerson, and 
others, are not only efficient and influential pastors of churches, but authors of 
no mean ability, and contributors to the various Miscellanies and Reviews of the 
Unitarian press. ‘They all bear about them, however, the impress of their great 
master. The self-possessed, high-bred, polished manner—the elaborate, bril- 
liant, poetical eermon—the classic and musically-balanced enunciation—the re- 





fined allusion—the total absence of those technicalities which the profane call | to hold, so completely was I paralysed. 
cani—and the perfect adaptation of tone, style, and delivery, to the sensitive- | sisted himin extricating me from my perilous situation ; but so completely ex- 


ness of “ ears polite ”’—mark them distinctly from all other clergy. A more 
gentleman-like, scholar-like, ‘‘ thorough-bred” class of men is not to be found 
in the world. 

Dr. Channing is not yet an old man—but, for many years, he has been con- 


sidered, and has considered himself, at death's door : it was to his hearers as if | that I had actually and unknowingly jumped into a small lake, inhabited by the 


| gymnotus or electrical eel, which infests many of the streams and pools in the 


rritiny | Llanos and their borders. These tish, which here grow to the length of five or 
diminished enthusiasm. In person, he is singularly small, and of the slightest | 


possible frame: seen in the street, wrapped in a cloak, and covered with a | 


every sermon must be his last. His mind, however, is in full vigour, and his 
writings, and even his eloquence, in this feeble and dying state, breathe an un- 


clerical hat, he looks a child in the habiliments of a man. (We were struck, 
by the way, when in Edinburgh, with his resemblance to Jeffrey, though a much 
smaller man even than the critic of the Edinburgh Review.) 
versation, he seems dependent, suffering, affectionate ; his voice is querulous 
and low ; his step and manner marked with debility; and, if you did not study 
closely his hand and eye, you would never imagine yourself in the presence of 
a man in whom there lived a spark of energy. He creeps up the pulpit stairs 
with a feebleness almost painful—while the congregation is hushed in anxious 
and breathless sympathy—sinks, exhausted, into the corner, and rises at last to 
give out the psalm, pale, and apparently quite unequal to the service. A dead 
silence follows the first sound of his voice ;—and they may well listen—for 
never were poet’s words read with such cadences of music. A prayer follows 
—low, brief, reverential, and wholly free from the irrelevance and familiarity 
common in extempore addresses to the Deity. Another psalm follows—read, 
perhaps, more distinctly, and with less tremulous debility than the first—and, as 
the echo of the organ dies in the arches of the roof, he rises for his sermon. 
His cloak has been thrown aside, and he stands before his audience the slightest 
drapery of a human frame that would serve to keep his soul upon the earth. 
Across his forehead streams a single lock of soft brown hair, contrasted strongly 
with its transparent whiteness ; his thin and hollow features are calmly and 
merely intellectual in their pain-worn lines ; and his eye, glowing with the un- 
natural brightness of sickness, large, lambent, and clear, beams with inexpressi- 
ble benignity. His voice, the most musical to which it has ever been our lot to 
listen, is first heard calm and deliberate, and is not much varied till he has laid 
down the premises of his discourse. ‘Ten minutes have elapsed—and you have 
forgotten the man in the interest he has awakened by his truth-like and lucid 
statement of his theme. He is less a preacher to the hundreds about you, than 
an intelligent friend making a communication of personal interest to yourself. 
Your mind is wholly his own. At this point, the strange and peculiar cadences 
of his voice begin to strengthen and change: his sentences are more varied— 
from the brief and impressive antithesis to the eloquent appeal, rolling onward 
with progressive pathos and energy ; and his tones, which you had thought so 
silvery sweet, fill and gather power, and seem illimitable in compass and expres- 
sion. Passive, and almost motionless till now, his slight frame seems to dilate 
—hie countenance kindles—his lips seem burning with earnestness and fire ; and 
when his thin arm js stretched forth, with its wasted hand, at the thrilling crisis 


| stimulating effects, must have contained a large portion of some very active ru- 


| little less than that of the atmosphere—when I suddenly felt a very smart shock 


He has | nothing to warrant my suspicions. Again I felt the same shock, but to a much 


| cattle proprietor, generally placed either on the bank of a small stream tributary 


| New Spain in the year 1823. + cases where unlimited confidence was reposed in them. I left Muitaca, there. 
ore, with a confident spirit, fearing nothing but my troublesome disease. Th. 

| crew consisted of eight men of various races and colours, but all stout, athletic 

| and determined-looking fellows, fit mates for their leader. To these were added 
my two Zambos, the Indian remaining in the town—where he had met with 


| Mexico. In these delightful regions I spent several months, surrounded by | Several persons of his own tribe—and with whom he intended to proceed to 


scenery of the most magnificent description. The whole treasure of the vege- | some settlements existing far away towards the south. 


table world weie profusely lavished around me—the productions of all climates 
| and seasons were within my reach—the banana, cacao, the cotton-tree, the su- 


We started on the 20th of April, expecting the rainy season to be fairly set iy 
before we reached any of the dangerous parts of the stream. What a glorious 


| gar-cane, the oak, the indigo, maize, wheat, coffee, manioc, the potatoe, of a —what a magnificent river is the Orinoco ! no man who has seen its mightiness 
| species growing to an immense size, oranges, citrons, apples, gooseberries, the | 40 look back to it without feelings almost approaching to awe. The immense 
agave, and the pine. In this glorious table-land I completely recovered my health, | ™ass of waters which flow along its channel—the incredible nature of the many 


| and prepared jor a visit to the more remote missions on the Orinoco, and its tri- | 


butary streams, a proceeding of infinite peril, but one with which my visit was 
' intimately connected. 

Descending from the high land, I again sought the marshy shores of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, and, after a variety of accidents by ‘flood and field,’”’ was landed 
in December, 1824, at Cumana, from a small vessel loaded with tobacco and 
maize. 

* * * * * * 

After having completed all my preparations, I set out on the 8th of March, 
attended by my two Zambos, an Indian guide, and eight mules, carrying luggage 
and water. On the first day we cleared the mountain range separating us from 
the Llanos of Cumana. Few sights are more imposing than that presented by 
the uniform aspect of these vast savannahs, unbroken for nearly 300 miles by an 


parently barren waste, till it joins the horizon. During the first day’s progress, 
this monotony was broken by here and there a solitary palm erecting itself high 
over the waste, indicating the bed of a small spring—now, however, perfectly 
dry ; and by the occasional passage of herds of cattle, which were slowly re- 
tiring to the less parched borders of the wilderness. It was the middle of the 
dry season, vegetation was totally checked, whilst the remains of the 
plants which$a few weeks before had covered the surface of the earth, had 
become so many sources of dust. ‘There was no wind; but little currents of air 
were incessantly playing along the scorched ground, raising low clouds of dust, 
which were exceedingly annoying. ‘The mirage too often presented strange ap- 


eminence sufficiently lofty to arrest the eye as it wanders over a brown, and ap- 








myself with regard to them. ‘The heat was most oppressive; the sun of this 
torrid region, its heat reflected from the bare surface, unmitigated by the shelter 
of a cloud, and unsoftened by the presence of any distinguishable moisture, was 
almost overpowering. After a tine the solitary trees too left us, and we ap- | 
peared moving over a track of country utterly deserted by all living beings. | 
Nothing produced more weariness than the interminable prospect before us ; the 
horizon seemed to mock us, ever keeping at the same precise distance ; there | 
was nothing, therefore, save our own weariness to note our progress. On the | 
afternoon of the third day a grove of palm-trees in a circular form, appeared in | 
the distance. The aching of our tired vision was at once relieved, and we set 
off, men and mules, whose instinct was as easily roused as our own wishes, at an 
increased pace. We were doomed to considerable disappointment. ‘The effect | 
of the mirage had brought the trees much nearer in appearance than they were 
in reality, and it was not before we had toiled on for nearly four hours that we | 
approached them. 

An accident happened to me here which had very nearly proved fatal, both in 
its immediate and remote consequences. Almost maddened by thirst and a vio- 
lent irritation of the skin, being brought on by being constantly covered with the 
fine vegetable dust in incessant motion over the desert, and which, from its 








befacient plant, I rushed forward in advance of my company, and penetrating the 
circle of the grove, and forcing my way through a sauso hedge, I found myself 
standing by a muddy-looking and stagnant pool. Without waiting to examine 
whether it would be safe to venture, [ hastily stripped off a portion of my dress, 
and plunged into it. I sunk in a mixture of mud and water nearly breast high, 
and was congratulating myself on my comfortable position—which, however, 
had nothing very particular to recommend it, as the fluid had a temperature but 


on my knee, as if I had been struck by a musket ball. I gazed about me with 
great surprise, expecting to see some maroon robber eyeing me from the thicket. 
I had, however, heard no report as of the discharge of fire-arms, and I could see 


more painful degree, extending along the whole of one leg and thigh : so power- 
ful was its impression, that I had great difficulty in supporting myself, calling 
aloud to hurry on my attendants. I endeavoured to scramble out, but found my- 
self almost benumbed by a succession of intense shocks, now extending them- 
selves over both extremities and the lower parts of my body. Not only did I 
feel benumbed and in exquisite pain, but it seemed to me as if I was held tightly 
in the grasp of some animal. It struck me I must have been seized by an alliga- | 
tor, which I had disturbed in its retreat, when my attention was called to a por- 
tion of the body of a monstrous snake, of a livid colour, which was gradually | 
enfolding me in its horrid coil. I again called out in a voice of desperation for | 
assistance. ‘The Indian approached hastily, and seeing the predicament in which | 
I was placed, threw me in the noose of an agave rope, which I had hardly power 





| 
The two Zambos now came up, and as- 
, 
hausted and in such dreadful pain, that I verily believed I was dying. For a | 
length of time I lay panting, momentarily expecting to breath my last. It was 
not till the night was far advanced that I could stand at all; and even then I 
tottered about as weak as an infant. I found, as soon I was capable of inquiring, 


six feet, are the curse of the neighbourhood near which they harbour, not unfre- 


vered by the folds of the one by which I had been attacked, it is very probable I | 


In private con- | should at once have sunk under its influence, and perished. 


‘The following morning I had a violent paroxysm of fever, brought on, doubt- | 
less, by my fright and imprudent immersion. This detained us two days, as I | 
found myself incapable of sitting on a mule till it was passed away. J was much 
weakened by this misfortune, and the remainder of the way was got over by | 
riding. We now occasionally fell in with the Caribbee missions, located in va- 
rious places of the Llanos, and now and then with the hacienda of some large | 

| 
to Rio Pao—now, however, nearly, if not quite dry ; or on some brackish spring, 
which served to keep in luxuriant vegetation, palms, mimose, and various | 
grasses. We were every where received with cordial hospitality, and every | 
thing done to assist and refresh me. The country now became more broken ; | 
an appearance, something resembling a fog bank, indicated we were rapidly ap- 
proaching the slight elevations bordering the Rio Pao, and extending to the Ori- 
noco. As we entered on this region, it looked like paradise to me, so completely | 
was I wearied in body and depressed in mind, by the passage of the Llanos. [ 


looked eagerly forward to embarking on the river, believing that the breezes | 
flowing along its course would do something towards ridding me of my ague. | 
Having forded the Pao with some difficulty, which we found swarming with 
crocodiles, we at length came in sight of the mighty Orinoco, looking like an | 
arm of the sea, and descended to its shores, intending to cross it to the small | 
town of Muitaca, on its southern bank. After some delay, a boat descending | 
the river to Angostura, loaded with produce from the higher regions, took us on 
board, and shooting obliquely across the stream, deposited us at our place of des- | 
tination. Here I was again compelled to wait for a time, in consequence of my | 
deranged health: the place was tolerably salubrions, and the delay did not much | 
disturb me, as several weeks were yet wanting to the season when the navigation | 
of the river was most free. I took all the means in my power to entirely free } 
myself from illness, which interfered very materially with my progress, and still | 
more materially with my comfort. I remained till the middle of April, making 
short excursions amongst the Sierras, occupying the immense delta formed by 
the bend of the river northwards. 

At length, having again partially subdued my fever-fits, | embarked on board a 
large boat, which was carrying various articles of European manufacture, chiefly 





pearances to us ; but my guide was too well experienced to allow me to deceive | 
| 
} 


strange sights it developes—the striking scenery through which it takes its course 
—combine to leave an impression on the mind, which no subsequent wanderings 
can ever efface. It was now near the end ef the dry season—the current was at 
its lowest ebb—leaving broad spaces of bare beech glistening beneath the torrid 
sun. ‘These were bounded by thick hedges of sauso, through which were open- 
ings made by the innumerable animals seeking it for prey or to quench their thirst. 
To compare great things with small, it looked like a large canal with a towing- 
path on each side. Nothing was more surprising than the vast numbers of croco- 
diles which we daily saw, basking themselves on the shores—a number, teo, 
which would be increased threefold at the commencement of the mundations ; 
the dry season having on them a similar effect to the cold of winter upon hyber- 
nating animals in temperate climates. It is a very singular fact, that when these 
monsters have once tasted human fiesh, they ever after show a ferocity much 
greater than ordinary, and a disposition to seek the same food, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances isnot seen. Whether it is that they find it a more palatable 
prey, or whether when they have once discovered their power over man, they 
are more disposed to exercise it, I do not know; eertain, however, it is, that 
every village and town on the borders of the river are infested by one or more 
crocodiles of the largest size and fiercest habits, which during the period when 
it overflows its usual boundaries, and covers a great part of the streets and quays, 
never fail to carry off and devour several of the careless inhabitants. 

For a fortnight we continued our upward course without meeting with the 
slightest accident. We had touched at many points on both banks—had as- 
cended to some height, several of the smallest rivers debouching into the princi- 
pal current—had carried on a brisk trade, which had much lightened our boat— 
had undergone two or three narrow escapes from being plundered or worse— 
when on the evening of the 10th of May we fastened the vessel to a small granite 
rock, rising abruptly above the surface of the river, about four hundred’ yards 
from the northern shore. We had selected this because to a certain extent it 
removed us from the jaguars, which had lately plagued us night after night when 
we had taken our position on land, or within a moderate distance of it. The 
atmosphere had been gradually losing its blue tint, and becoming of a greyish 
hue—slight showers of rain had occasionally fallen—thunder had been heard 
daily—all indicating that the wet season was about to set in. The river had 
already felt its influence—it was slowly rising—more rain having doubtless 
fallen higher up towards its source. We were anchored a short distance below 
the junction of the Rio Capanaparo. This was much more swollen, and was 
rising rapidly, and had already reached an elevation sufficient to overflow par- 
tially its banks. The scenery at this point was uncommonly beautiful; to the 


| south lofty hills appeared; the whole intermediate space to which was covered 
by a sea of foliage, already showing the effects of the rain. On the north, the. 


angle formed by the two rivers was sprinkled over by huge blocks of granite, 
amongst which were growing some large zamang trees, mingled with palms, and 
losing themselves in a thick forest ata little distance. About a mile beyond, 
the river was a sheet of foam, traversing a low ledge of rocks—the sound of 
which came to us like distant thunder. Flocks of flamingoes, spoonbills, herons, 
with a few golden manakis, kept the air alive, as they were slowly seeking their 
roosting places. 

Every evening we had been most miserably tormented by millions of stinging 
insects, which were issuing from the earth in countless swarms, as it became 
moistened by the occasional showers. No precaution we could take had been 
sufficient to defend ourselves from their incessant attacks. As these pests were. 
most numerous in the lower portion of the air—that in immediate contact with 
the earth or the water—we had, when practicable, elevated our sleeping places 
as high as possible. For this purpose I had constructed a hammock of strips of 
manatee leather; and this I had generally slung either on the branch of some 
tree or on two oars. After arranging every thing on board, the greater part of 
the crew and myself swam on shore for the purpose of collecting fuel. Some 
time was spent by the men in this labour, whilst I strolled about as far as the 
nature of the ground would permit. Before returning on board, I scrambled 
upon one of the rocks, for the sake ef enjoying a more extensive look out ; when 
I reached its summit, for it was barely thirty feet high, I found that by a little 
stretching I could teuch the extreme branches of a noble zamang-tree, whose 
round head and silvery and feathery-looking leaves had attracted the admiration of 


| the whole party. By a still greater effort I managed to pull within my grasp a 


stronger branch, and swinging myself from the rock, after a good deal of struggling 
I landed safely in the midst of the thicker and stronger portions. Calling my 
Zambos, I desired them to swim on board, and bring me my hammock, which I 
at once had resolved to suspend in the tree. During their absence I selected 
two forked arms, as suitable places for attaching it to, and pleased myself with 
the anticipations of a delicious night's repose, free from the bites of musquitos 
and the alarm of jaguars. They had some difficulty in getting the cot within 
arm’s length, but we did succeed ; and after desiring them to come in the morn- 
ing to assist me in my descent, I dismissed them to sleep in the boat. Some 
time was spent in arranging my bed, slinging it by means of a rope to the points 
I had selected ; this being effected, I at once stretched myself out and prepared 
for rest. We had hada toilsome day, and as I freely entered into all the labours 
and perils of my companions, I felt much fatigued. The distant sound of the 


| rapids, the hum of a myriad of insects, the remote calls of the monkeys and 
| quently proving fatal to horses and mules that have to ford the rivers. So power- | 


| ful is the shock they are capable of giving, that had I been more extensively co- | 


jaguars, the flapping of the wings of various flocks of birds, as they were leaving 
the river, produced, if I may so term it, a noisy silence favourable to repose. I 
must, indeed, have gone to sleep almost immediately, for my memory can recall 
nothing but a brief duration of such sounds. 

When I awoke in the morning I was much surprised at the manifest lateness 
of the hour, as it had been proposed to start early. The sun was not visible, in 
consequence of the haziness of the atmosphere; but from the nature of the 
light, I was certain that it must be at the earliest the middle of the forenoon. It 
must have rained heavily in the night, for I was drenched to the skin, whilst my 
leathern domicile had yielded, in consequence of the soaking it had undergone, 
and I found myself ina deep and slippery sack. I was chilled and stiff, and 
made instant efforts to free myself from my by no means pleasant trap. This 
was a work of no little labour; however, it engaged my attention so completely, 
that I had not even found time to look abroad ; but when I did so, what a strange, 
dreadful, and perplexing scene presented itself! ‘The promontory on which my 
habitation was fixed was now a sheet of water, which extended far—far as the 
eye could reach, till it was lost in the gloom of the forest. The rapids had dis- 
appeared ; the solitary rock, to which the boat had been moored, was no where 


| to be seen, and the boat itself was gone. In the first moments of my astonish- 


ment, I bitterly upbraided my companions, accusing them of treachery and 
desertion. Calmer reflection soon satisfied me that in so doing I erred; the 
rivers had doubtless risen rapidly during the night, when it was most probable all 
were soundly sleeping, had loosened the rope securing them to their anchorage, 
and drifted them down the current, where their surprise, it was not unlikely, 
would equal my own on discovering their change of situation. This view of 
matters was at all events very consolotary ; I felt convinced that in a few hours 
they would beat their way back to where I had been left, never calculating what 
a great alteration had been produced by the inundation upon the land-marks, 
which might have enabled them to find me. The situation, indeed, was not very 
favourable for cool consideration. After having soothed myself with the hopes 
of a speedy release, I set about examining my prison-house. It was spacious 
enough; the tree was one of the largest of its kind, and a regiment of cavalry 
might have been sheltered beneath its capacious head ; but it afforded nothing 
edible. HadI got into a banana, or bread-fruit tree, I might have done better ; 
but here nothing but the extreme twigs offered any chance of a meal. 

I have said that I awoke atiff and chilled, and my efforts, for a while, were 
directed to shaking off these feelings by passing rapidly from one portion of the 
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In doing this I had reached a point where a longer space than next that of the armadillo, most esteemed by the natives in Orinoco, had frequent- 





tree to another. : : t 
usual separated the boughs ; busily engaged in attending to my steps, my attention 
was aroused by a very loud hiss ; hastily raising my head, I found myself within 
a foot of a full-grown iguana, whose eyes of living flame, erected crest, and ex- 


tended pouch so frightened me that it was by the merest chance imaginable I did | 


not fall. From a child I had had a peculiar dread of the lizard tribe, the newt 
and the little brown lizard, so common in most parts of England, had ever been 
object#of singular aversion to me, and the feat of all others amongst boys | 
could never manage, was to permit one of these animals to creep up the sleeve. 
| retreated, therefore, with great precipitation til I had removed myself as far 
apart as possible from my frightful neighbour. I knew the thing to be perfectly 
innoxious, yet I shrank from it as if it had been the most deadly creature in 
existence. To my still greater discomfiture I soon discovered that the one I had 
stumbled upon had a companion of equally monstrous proportions with itself. 
My peregrinations, limited as they had been before, were now still more confined. 
With a fear I could not overcome, I watched the motions of these two reptiles 
with a sort of fascination, and as they moved about, flourishing their immense 
tails, Icarefully kept myself from all chance of contact with them. To increase 
my miseries a violent ague fit came on, attended with most excruciating head- 
ache and pains in all my limbs. Shivering so violently that [ could hardly sup- 
port myself, I crouched down in the fork of two large branches, and resting my 
head on my knees, abandoned myself to all the horrors of my situation. The 
expectations which I had reasonably formed faded from my mind, and as I looked 
abroad, and saw the waste of waters around me, swarming, as I well knew they 
did, with so many ferocious creatures, and upon the surrounding forests, at this 
time totally impassable, an utter despair gradually cowed and overwhelmed a 
courage, which had borne me safely through many scenes of most imminent peril. 
The very strangeness of the circumstances under which I was placed had at first 
rather excited than depressed me ; but now, labouring under the attack of fever, 
I sunk down into total dejection. 

The iguanas seemed to be aware of my present helplessness, as they ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, swelling out their pouches and hissing, as if they 
intended to attack me. The metallic lustre of their bodies, their vast length, 
their fiery eyes, and their erect crests, appeared to my disturbed imagination the 
very impersonification of all that was horrible. As I remained perfectly motion- 
less, their boldness increased, branch after branch was passed, till now they had 
advanced within a quarter of a yardof me. By a desperate effort of volition I 
struck the foremost on the head, with almost convulsive energy, with my hand. 
This demonstration sufficed for the present to scare them away, and was besides 
of infinite service, by showing me the power! possessed over them. My at- 
tention, too, was roused by the singular agility with which such large amimals 
traversed the tree. The effort I had made had in some degree rallied my 
spirits ; and shaking off the torpor which had crept over me, I again began to 
examine the capabilities of my situation. Nothing could, by any stretch of 
fancy, be made more dreary; my fever fit was abating and leaving me hungry 
and weak. Many hours had passed away. I looked eagerly forth in the vain 
hope of descrying the returning boat. I mounted still higher, but nothing par- 
taking in. any thing of hamanity was to be seen. No boat but my own, even 
supposing any should pass down or up the river, was likely to avail me. The 
inhabited spots were principally on the other side ; while the vast breadth of 
the stream, enlarged as it now was, weuld prevent all hope of my being heard or 
seen in my leafy home. My sole hope was therefore fixed on the return of my 
own people ; the doubt was whether or not they would be able to find my 
locality. The junction of the Rio Capanaparo would be their only guide, and 
this was rendered to some degree doubtful by the inundation having extended 
itself so widely, as to render the precise current somewhat difficult to hit upon. 
Evening was already approaching ; heavy showers of rain fell at intervals, ac- 
companied by loud peals of thunder. I gave up all expectation of relief for the 
present day, and endeavoured to allay the gnawing hunger now distressing me, 
by chewing the leaves and twigs of the zamang. 

Since my display of strength, the iguanas had preserved a very respectful dis- 
tance, confining themselves to one side of the tree. My disgust towards them 
was atated—their sight had become familiarized to me. Vast flocks of zamuro 
vultures winged their way over my head. Herds of chigures were swimming 
about in the shallow waters, their presence rousing into action numberless alli- 
gators, to whom they formed apparently the principal food. ‘These were closely 
pursued too by several jaguars, to whose force they fell easy victims. ‘Troops of 
herons and flamingoes were wading about beneath me ; a vast number of turtles 
almost covered the surface of the main river as far as the eye could reach, 
swimming against its stream; proceeding probably to deposit their eggs, or 
having deposited them, returning to their usual haunts. Long files of monkeys 
were slinging themselves from tree to tree, howling in concert, or playing the 
hast. grotesque antics, whilst a shoal of porpoises came floundering amongst 
the broken rocks, speedily putting to flight both jaguars and crocodiles. Such 
sights, under more favourable circumstances, would have afforded me much 
gratification. I was so insignificant in my present position, and so screened 
from ebservation, that every thing went on about me as if the place had been 
tenanted by nothing save natures so congenial to it. 

As evening advanced these gradually disappeared, and other races took place 
of them. Immense bats wheeled about me, and myriads of noctilucous insects 
one by one exhibited their light, till the whole forest resembled a fairy revel. 
The hum of mosquetoes, zancudos, and hosts of ephemeride, wakening into 
their orief life, sounded continuously, softening, nay, almost drowning the cries 
of larger animals now seeking their night’s resting-place. From these, my ele- 
vated station happily, as I believed, freed me of all danger. ‘The smooth and 
lofty stem of the mimosa was little likely to be scaled—it stood su far detached 


from its neighbours that I thought it totally impossible any exertion of strength | of a few minutes now took place. 


She Aloiow. 





| ly afforded me a very palatable dish. It had, however been brought to me 
| divested of the most disgusting forms of the animal itself. But now, as I eyed 
them, the alternative rose within my mind of speedy starvation or eating the 
frightful creatures. Hunger is but a little respecter of external appearances, and 
| I was already devising means to secure one of the lizards. This, however, I 
| could clearly see would be a matter of no very easy attainment ; their extreme 





! 


| 


| agility, and their great strength, which would no doubt be called into vigorous | 


| action for self-defence, rendered it apparent that nothing but stratagem would 
enable me to contend with them. ‘They had been as much frightened by the 
attack of the tiger as myself, and since then had betaken themselves to the most 
inaccessible parts of the tree. I should therefore, at least, have to wait till their 
alarm had subsided, and till they descended within my reach. 

The mist was now clearing away ; an under-current of air sweeping over the 
surface of the river and the lake beneath me exposed them again to my view.— 


whether it was the same individual that had already attempted my fastness, I 


that it was meditating the best means of reaching either me or the iguanas. He 
was crouched upon the highest point of the grey rock, distant about six feet from 
the nearest branches, and perhaps ten or twelve from the bole—a distance quite 
within the range of a spring. The perpendicular height of the waving boughs 
have determined him to make his attempt upon the latter. From the advantage 
having discovered my enemy before he had made nearer advances, I descended 
as rapidly as my stiffened limbs would permit, to meet him before he had suc- 
ceeded in getting amongst the branches, where in my present enfeebled state the 
contest would be much more doubtful. Arming myself again with the stoutest 
of the sticks, and grasping my open knife in my left hand, I stationed myself 
where the trunk first divided itself, waiting the attack. My motions had been close- 
ly watched by the jaguar ; he was much below me, so that if he should succeed in 
fixing himself on the stem, I should have him at great advantage during his 
necessary slow ascent along its smooth bark. Curling up his body he prepared 
to spring, and in half a second he was clinging about ten feet below the point 
where I stood. Drawing up his hind-legs and fixing his claws firmly, he raised 
his fore-paws cautiously, and commenced his approach. My intention was to 
permit him to come almost close to me before I opposed him. I had supposed 
that I could easily dislodge him; but when I saw how firmly he held himself, I 
at once became aware this would be more difficult than I had anticipated. Step 
after step, growling fiercely, he came on; his hot breath steamed up in my face, 
whilst his eyes like living emeralds glared upon me, evidently aware of my hos- 
tile intentions. The situation in which I foand myself was not peculiarly fitted 
for observation, still I was confident in my resources, and I could not but admire 
the strength and elegance of his frame. He was a large-sized male, and as the 
muscles of the loins and hind-quarters were brought into full play, the fine con- 
tour of his body was fully shewn. Already his paws were within reach of my 
hand, and it behoved me to try my means against him. Laying my knife in a 
wide fork of the tree, I raised my club and struck him with my whole force on 
the muzzle. A deep grow! answered me, but he retained his hold, and continued 
his advance with the same cautious footing. He did not, however, seem by any 
means emboldened by this salute, and slightly altered his course for the purpose 
of avoiding me. This change was so far advantageous to him that it removed 
his head to a point where, in consequence of the projection of an arm of the tree, 
| | was unable to hit him where my light weapon could alone be available. To 
| have battered his body would have been a loss of time, which was becoming every 
| moment more valuable. I now endeavoured, by fixing the end of my pole in the 

angle of his jaw, to force him down by mere strength. ‘This for a few minutes 

retarded his progress, and gave him great pain. He was rendered only more 
| fierce by this means, and drawing up his body till he was nearly round, prepared 





for an advance which would have placed a branch within reach of his paw, which | 


| if attained, would have at once enabled him to compete with me on more equal 


} 


Gazimg upon the rock which my evil stars had induced me to ascend, [ became | 
| sensible that it had now an occupant ; and that in the shape of a large jaguar— | \ i 
| late companions were anxiously seeking me? 
had no means of determining. However that might be, it was evident enough | 


irom all sides were sufficient indications of its near presence. — Darkness was 
fast closing around me, and the third night of my strange imprisonment found 
me again extended in my hammock. Sleep had forsaken me—the hours crept 
slowly on—acute pains shot through my limbs—disturbed visions chased one 
another through my mind—strange noises issued at times from the woods, as if 
the whole population was aroused by broad day; again they died way, and the 
deep silence was rendered still more impressive by the rushing whisper of the 
swoln river. It appeared to my longing wishes as if morning would never 
dawn ; and even when it did, how could its light benefit me? The night-wind 
was gradually dispersing the fog, and at length the nebulous sky of the tropics 
came dimly into sight. As I lay gazing upon it, meteor after meteor gleamed 
across it, whilst the rolling of distant thunder served only to remind me of the 
extent of my misery. The first streak of day-light was just brightening the 
horizon, when a sound, differing widely from those which had been heard, struck 
upon my ear. ‘To my wishful fancy it resembled the booming of fire-arms over 
the wide waters. It died away ; it came again and again. I was no longer in 
doubt that such was its nature—but whence proceeding! Could it be that my 
I feared not, as it came ap- 
parently directly across the river; and, at length, I concluded that some petty, 


| though bloody hostilities, were carrying on in the villages on the southern 
| bank. 


| 


! 


of my position, I had little fear as to the result, and congratulating myself on | branches. 
| to a sense of complete exhaustion. 





| musket ringing upon my ear. 





| self with dried beef. 
| ness. 


A troubled sleep closed my eyelids; and when I again awoke, the sun had 
risen above the trees, bounding the horizon. I crawled from my cot ; and the 


above him with the uncertainty of retaining his hold amongst them, seemed to | effects of illness, continued mental excitement, and famine were visibly depicted 


in my weakness, as I found some difficulty in supporting myself amongst the 
The feeling of hunger was gone for the present, and had given place 
I reached a point which had formed my 
seat on the previous day, and abandoned myself to more settled’ despondency 
than I had as yet yielded to. How long I had continued im thie state of living 
death I know not, when my faculties were suddenly roused by the report of a 
In whatever shape humanity might approach, I 
should welcome it. Rising up, hastily, I answered by a shout ; which, how- 
ever, met with noecho. Another shot, but more distant; and the revulsion of 
my thronging hopes nearly produced fainting. Again, the sound came close 
upon me ; when, rounding one of the rocks, a small canoe, rowed by my faith- 
ful Zambos, with the padrone in the stern, rushed upon my ravished'sight. ‘They 
were looking eagerly round, occasionally discharging a musket. So much was f 
bewildered by the certainty of the scene, that F even neglected to hail them as 
they glided about a hundred yards from me; and when’! did strive'to call out, 
my voice was nearly choked with emotion, so that at first they did not hear me. 
As their distance from me was rapidly increasing, I became fully roused, and 
shouting with all my might, or rather screaming, | was answered by a loud and 
joyful halloo. ‘The canoe was instantly put back ; and, after considerable efforts, 
I found myself om board, shaking hands with the brave fellows, in whose eyes- 
tears of gladness were glistening ; nor were my own unmoistened. 

Their desertion bad been quite unwitting. The boat had been drifted down 
the river; nor did they awake till she ran foul im a grove of palms, and injured 
herself so materially, that the whole of the following day was spent in repairing 
her. ‘They had hurried their return, but had been impeded'by adverse winds, 
and by the rising current. ‘The mist had much perplexed them on. the second 
day ; and, as soon as it had partially cleared away, the captain, with the Zam- 
bos, had put off in the canoe, in order that they might make rapid way, and 
search more closely the shores, leaving the crew to bring up the vessel more 
leisurely. 

They offered me for food the flesh of an iguana, as the greatest delicacy they 
possessed ; but the remembrance of the two that had been fellow-occupants of 
the zamang-tree, prevented me tasting it, and I preceeded slowly to satisfy my- 
In a few hours we joined the boat, with shouts of glad- 
I was infinitely gratified by the attachment shewn to: me by the men. 


| Their anxiety for my safety had been extreme ; and they had toiled laboriously 


to rescue me under circumstances which might have almost justified my 
abandonment. 
The shock of these events had been too great for me; the bodily exposure,. 


‘footing. Finding my pole insufficient to repel him, I laid it down, and seizing | the mental torture I had undergone—when the excitement was passed away— 


| my knife, stooped down on one knee, hoping to strike him in the eye, in the ex- 
| pectation that the blade was strong enough to penetrate the bone separating the 
orbit from the brain. My situation was becoming momentarily more critical, for 
if I failed in the direction of my blow, the character of the contest would be 
| changed, and would have to be carried on in a way that might speedily prove 
fatalto me. His huge fore-foot was now resting in immediate contact with my 
knee ; he was steadily drawing up his trunk, when stooping over him, I plunged 
| my knife into his eye. A roar of anguish broke from him, and loosing his claws, 
he endeavoured to strike me. 
| scratching my arm; and, withdrawing my hand, I prepared to repeat the blow. 
| It did not appear that the wound I had inflicted was of a very serious nature be- 
| yond depriving him of the vision of one eye. 


climb higher. 


deep indentations by his claws as he was forced downwards. He was now fairly 
| at bay, and my confidence was completely restored. His position and the mode 

of his clinging to the bark, prevented him from hindering my efforts to repel him. 
| He growled incessantly, partly from rage, but partly too from pain, and a pause 
I kept my eye warily fixed upon his motions. 


or agility would be great enough to reach it; and I prepared, as the shades of | Suddenly fixing his claws firmly, and giving a hideous snarl, he endeavoured to 
evening wore closing around me, to pass the night in the best way circumstances | make a spring upon a projecting branch. His rage had overcome his cautious 


would allow. 


I cut several strong sticks with a large pocket knife I luckily had | instinct. 


Aiming a blow at his muzzle, which took full effeet, and the check 


about me, and which indeed was my sole weapon of offence or defence ; with | given to his impetus by the attachment of his nails tothe bark, he lost his footing, 


these I stretched out my hammock, so as to prevent the chance of its closing | and fell into the shallows. 


around me. 


limbs, and my mental energies were still more exhausted. I was very wet, but 
as there were no means of remedying this, | rolled my cloak about me and com- 
mitted myself for the night te the cot. 

I sunk to sleep directly, in which state I continued till the first dawn of morn- 
ing, when I was disturbed by the rustling caused by my fellow-lodgers, who were 
early astir, and feeding on the leaves and what insects they could catch. I 
really almost envied their lot—as with such manifest enjoyment they moved 
hither and thither, satisfying their limited wants, and provided with abundant 
means to live happily in their native dwelling. The rush of the mighty waters 


came to my drowsy sense, and I looked wistfully abroad in confident expectation | sound, I felt their removal keenly. 


of seeing the vessel. Disappointment, however, met me there; nor, indeed, 


was ny view very extended—a dense mist covered the whole landscape, which | 


was gradually thickening, till in a brief time it entirely enveloped every thing 
with so impervious a veil, that even the nearest trees were but dimly visible. 
These fogs at this season I too well knew were often of considerable duration ; 
it swept and eddyed round me, so loaded with moisture as to produce con- 
siderable sound as it was whirled amongst the branches. All hope was now 
gone—should my companions return in search of me, nothing but an ocean of 
‘nist could be seen, and this would as effectually exclude a discovery of me, as if 
{ were deeply buried beneath the waters. I might have exhausted myself in vain 
Shouts and cries, but that I felt how perfectly useless they must be. What was 
a solitary human voice, with the clang of the whole living world around me, 
with the noise of the mighty Orinoco !—an infant’s whisper amidst the wildest 
hurricane—a dying groan amongst the storm-driven breakers. 


the va 


Here his fate was quickly decided. The noise of 


und me. It presented few inducements for repose, but still I could lay my- | the combat had attracted the attention of many of the denizens of the wilderness, 
self out in it—the uneasy postures I had been forced to assume had wearied my | and, amongst others, several large crocodiles had stationed themselves. as if 


| watching the issue, at a little distance from the tree. By these he was instantly 
| attacked, and almost as instantly devoured, much, I have no hesitation in saying, 
, to my satisfaction. 
I was now enabled to look around me. The mist still hung in a dense mass, 
| totally obscuring the light of day. It had become raised about a hundred yards 
; above the surface of the waters, impending over them like a moving sea. I 
| looked about for my reptile companions, but they were nowhere to be seen.— 
During my struggle with the jaguar, they had contrived either to escape, or so 
| to hide themselves as to elude the most anxious scrutiny. Strange as it may 
The solitariness of my situation seemed 
| more perfect, and I should have hailed their sight as the mariner hails the buoy 
which tells him he is near safe anchorage. This was quite independent of all 
| feeling that I might possibly have converted them to an article of food, as the 
| mental excitement I had undergone had for the time freed me from the pains of 
| hunger. ‘The loss I felt was that of living companionship—strange as that com- 
| panionship had been. Gone, indeed, I satisfied myself they were, after a minute 
search throughout the vast extent of the head of the zamang. 

All the violent craving for food shortly returned—the innutritious nature of 
the twigs and the leaves did but little to allay it. The mere bulk served to 
assuage the painful knawing sensation in my stomach, but no more. If I dared 
| to descend, it was probable I might succeed in catching a tortoise, crowds of 
| which were still floating beneath me. This, however, was fraught with such 
| imminent peril, that it appeared to me madness to attempt it. I might per- 
| haps swing myself from the tree down upon the summit of the rock ; but if, in 


The night had been fair, judging at least, from the dryness of my dress, but | doing this, I should lose my footing, and be precipitated into the water, my doom 
pour speedily deposited sufficient moisture to render me damp and uncom- | was certain ; beside that danger, in my present enfeebled condition, all hopes of 


fortable. Another severe fever fit came on, in consequence of my continual ex- | return to the tree were vain; and there at least | was safe from many attacks 
posure, and the absence of those means which were essential for keeping it in | which would doubtless be made upon me should my locality be transferred to the 


hope. Naturally possessing to a considerable degree both active and passive 
Courage, I had generally believed it impossible that any coincidence of common 
dangers should daunt me. But the fate which now was impending over me, 
Joined ‘o my enfeebled health, for atime overcame my spirits, and I lay perfectly 
stl, filled with the gloomiest ideas. The ague-fits lasted commonly nearly two 
em one on this miserable morning was more protracted, or it appeared to 
of bbe. 80. As the pain and shivering slowly removed, the low and near growl 
recy euat excited my attention. I raised myself partially for the purpose of 
far oe but the denseness of the fog prevented me seeing clearly even as 
po ‘e confines of my habitation. A sudden rush through the air, and a loud 
rn meena ae the extreme branches of the tree, instantly roused me to prepare 
review a more pressing danger. Snatching one of the rods I had cut on the 
Ladies night, I scrambled out of my hammock and sheltered myself behind it. 
tiger ae towards the point where the struggling continued, | dimly saw a large 
hevewen mae making the most violent efforts to gain a lodgment. He had, 
Weight ’ miscalculated his leap, for crash after crash the branches yielded to his 
tumbled dew Spite of every exertion, he at last completely lost his hold and 
face, it i. Own a clear height of at least fifty feet. Had he fallen on a hard sur- 
hopes re Probable he would have been killed on the spot ; as it was, I had 

tO devor Ne ash he made in the water would bring about him crocodiles sufficient 
Splash it hin; and I flattered myself such was the case, for after a good deal of 

; lng and growling all became quiet. 


ave : 

Cota ied at said, that after an ague-fit I was very hungry: but now, after a 
: “nence 

L. “ening. ‘T 


il had partake , 
ad partaken. Amongst othefs, the flesh of the iguana, which was, 


I lay shivering and in great agony, I again lost all confidence—all | block of granite. 


Notwithstanding the forlorn and miserable prospect of a life which at best 
could not long continue, I still clung to it. I had almost given up all expectation 
that the boat would return ; I did not think it possible that she could have drifted 
so far but that long ago she might have worked back. My hopes of delivery were 
as those of the drowning man who catches at straws on the surface of the wave 
which will shortly overwhelm him; yet still I did hope, though my hopes took 
no definite shape. The elasticity of my mind as yet prevented it sinking into 
permanent despair. ‘There were indeed moments when the whole horror of my 
fate came heavily upun me, but I had hitherto succeeded in shaking such ideas 
from me. I now cut along pole, on the top of which I suspended part of my 
linen as a sort of signal-staff, should any boat pass within sight. This was how- 
ever soon rendered useless for such a purpose by a heavy fall of rain, which 
caused it to hang motionless. It had one good effect—its singularity freed me 
from several flocks of vultures which had from time to time settled upon the tree, 
and whose croaking and harsh guttural sounds had much annoyed me. 

Day was fast waning; at intervals I was distressed by vehement hunger, 
alternating with a deadly nausea; and again and again [ minutely examined 
every accessible portion of the tree, hoping to find something, however disgust- 
ing it might be, on which I could feed. Nothing could be found—the waters 
had driven away all the smaller animals that might have come within my reach. 
The isolated position of the mimosa removed it too far from any other tree for 
the monkey—thousands of which were sporting within sight—to get into it, or 


He did, however, no farther injury than: slightly 


He retreated a little, and I was now 
| in hopes that he would relinquish his attack, asit often happens that when foiled 
| at first they retire. He now changed his course, still persevering in his inten- 

tion, and wound partly round the tree before he again made any effort to 
Laying down the knife, I again seized my staff, and fixing it 
| firmly in the socket of the injured eye, I exercised my whole strength in a vigor- 
| ous push. ‘This was to some extent successful, for he receded a few feet, leaving 


| 


| join them on their return, and again pursue my journey tathe extreme navigable 


left me seriousty ill. ‘Till our arrival on the evening of the following day at 
Carichana, I was attended most sedulously by the: whole crew in turns. There. 
I landed, intending to remain whilst the vessel proceeded up the: river; and: to 


parts of the Orinoco. For many days I was ina state of great danger: Under 
the eare of a native doctor, my recovery went on slowly ; and nearly six weeks 
elapsed before I felt myself capable of rejoining my companions, who had made 
their voyage, and had now been waiting for me nearly a fortnight. The mighty 
stream had now attained its greatest elevation; amd, as we glided over its. 
agitated surfaee, the cool breezes operated most beneficially upon me, and, upon. 
reaching Atures, I had regained my lost health and strength. G—* 
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ATTACK ON NEW ORLEANS. 
[Continued from the last Albion.) 

On this eventful night, we both agreed in opinion, that there was a loosenese. 
and bawling in the sugar-cane bivouac and about the slave-huts, which we had 
never seen or heard before, within sight of an enemy and on the eve of an. at~ 
tack ; besides, these burnings presented a clear sign to. the Americans. that there 
was sume commotion unusual in our lines, and put them. on their guard for a 
movement of some sort. Further, with a foreboding which. proved too. ominous 
in the sequel, we agreed, to use cant phraseology, that there was a screw loose 
somewhere. 

And, moreover, without being accused of speaking of myself imprudently, 
these, my opinions, may be strengthened by stating that in other countries | had 
been employed on the look-out post to report the movements of armies larger 
than the small number of troops occupying the contracted space I now speak of. 
Therefore, according to such official etiquette, if it goes for anything in Ame- 
rica, I may now give my opinion, I trust, without being accused. of 
presumption, that, during the whole of the previous day, there had been a down- 
right row in the camp. And it was amusing to, see the non-combatants galloping 
and capering about on shert-tailed American hackneys, as though they were 
bound on some sportive excursion, or collecting names to fill up a bandy-cap for 
some contemplated harse-race ; and this gaiety was carried on, and might be ob- 
served by the Americans, casting an oblique glance froma the tops of the trees 
just within the left of their lines. 

I was always a lover of festive gambols ; but the contrast between the past 
and the coming day was so singularly remarkable, that it calls forth remarks, for 
some of these Lotharios, or more properly the leeches of the army, like vultures 
growing fat upon the carnage of the field battle, and now prancing about on their 
American horses, were not to be seen the following day on ground ploughed up, 
every now and then, by the rusty balls from the American batteries. And there 
were some strange stories told of certain gentlemen throwing themselves head- 
long into the boats with the wounded, declaring they were ill, under the care of 
the doctor, and worn down by the dysentery. 

Some of the large boats, with carronades in their bows, were lying in the ca- 
nal, (into which a sufficiency of water had not flowed,) which were intended to 
carry the troops across the river. Standing on its bank, we contemplated the. 
probable result of coming events, and looked with anxiety to descry whethen 
there was any light or fire kindled in the forest on the opposite shore, as the best 
way of judgiag whether the Americans were aware of the intended passage of 
the British troops to that bank of the river, during the night, or as soon as the 
boats could be got out; but no such indication on the part of the Americans 
was visible ; all in that direction was wrapped in sembre darkness. My friend 
and myself having stayed some time at this spot, were of opinion that the Ameri- 
cans were on the opposite bank of the river, or their scouts at the supposed spot 
of debarkation, but had prudently refrained from kindling any fires, the mere ef- 
fectually to conceal their object. 

Whether they were or not, has never transpired to us, as there was D® 
sition offered near that spot the following morning, upon the landing of the Bri-. 
tish. But, undoubtedly, the Americans ought to have been there, amd might 
have constructed a battery on that bank of the river, within the distanee of little 
more than one thousand yards of our head-quarters, and by a constama fire they 
would have made the British camp quite untenable, and in this way might have 
pounded the left of our lines, similar to what was done by the on the first 
night of landing. And why they did not do so is to this day q @ mystery, 
unless General Jackson thought that by so doing he should have made the 
bivowac about the sugar-house so hot by such a shotted anmoyanee, that the Bri- 
tish would have been forced to storm his lines in their own front, choesing that 
attempt as the least of two evils, and in preference to a perpetual cannonade ; 
for if they retired, they only got into a swamp, and if they advanced they were 
within range of the American lines. 

I kad scarcely reached the bivouac from the bank of the river, and was about 
to lie down to take some repose, when I was ordered to join two hundred sol- 
diers of my own corps at eleven o’clock at night, for the purpose of marching 
to the front to mend and guard a battery, within seven hundred yards of the 
American lines,—in fact to the very spot close to the high road leading to New 
Orleans, where the British had hesitated and twice recoiled from the effects of 
American artillery. : 

As soon as we had reached this dilapidated mud redoubt, within point-blank 
range of the American crescent battery, both in frent as well as from the batte- 








from all nutrition forty hours, my desire for food became almost | 
here were but few articles which mankind has called edible, but | 


‘ 


possibly I might have secured one of them 


As night approached, the solitude, in the absence of light, became much more | 


oppressive. 


ries on the right bank of the river, spades were put into the hands of the sol- 


diers (while others kept guard) to endeavour to make it tenable before daylight ; 
Its advent was ushered in by no star, the grey mist shutting out but as the water sprang up at the depth of a foot or nine inches below the sur. 
from view every thing above a particular elevation ; but the sounds that issued | face of the soft ground, the men were abliged to pare the surface far a great 
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surmounted without ansistance, at a time when the supporters of the ladders | every now and then some eg eee ne hi cto off the ground by round 
have let them drop, irritated and suffering from the pain of their wounds, others | shot, and lay killed or mangled. During the tedious hours we remained in 


extent round, and to bring the shovels and spades dropping with mud to plaster | 


on the queerest entrenchment I ever saw. In this fashion we laboured the lat- 
ter portion of the night. And some pieces of cannon were dragged with exceed- 
ing toil, by the soldiers and sailors, to place in battery. But the time would not 
permit all the platforms to be laid down. And, indeed, its epaulments were not 
cannon-shet proof. The want of materials and the short time allowed, made it 
impossible to make them so. Here I first met Lieutenant (afterwards Captain) 
West, of the Royal Engineers, a most accomplished, zealous, and intelligent 
officer. 

Some time befere day-break I noticed the forms of men silently gliding past 


the right of the temporary battery, and on approaching I fonnd them to consist | 


of some of the rifle-corps, who were going to the front to take up their ground, 


to watch the American lines, to form a chain of posts, and to be in readiness to | 


open their fire d /a point de jour. These riflemen were gliding along with the 
same silent footsteps as they were wont to do, on the eve of so many memora- 
ble occasions where their services had been required. 


Probably no treups that ever stood under arms could boast of having taken up | 


so many dangerous and venturous posts, and of having been so often in clese 
contact with an enemy without being detected, or without making any unneces- 
sary noise in their ranks, or causing a lonely shot to be discharged at them, 
owing to an enemy having been prematurely alarmed. ‘he out-posts, during 


the silent hour of night, give rise to a variety of solitary thoughts. How often | 


have we seen the day close, and kept watch together during the hours of the 
tempest, on the snow-covered ground, as well as on those brilliant nights in 
Spain, when the broad shadows of the morn lighted up the soft and tranquil 
scenery, to lull the imagination with the most alluring thoughts and associations 
of the “past, the present, and the future.” 
battle, and the heat of the fight, hew little do they know how many tedious 
hours the troops of out-post duties have to undergo, waiting for the whispers or 
the tread of an armed foe, or in momentary expectation of a flash of fire, or a 
discharge of bullets, and how often these troops are exposed to straggling and 
single combats for whole days. This was the case with the rifles, for they had 
always been in front, and always called for, and before New Orleans were much 
cut up. 

‘These troops took up their ground according to orders, and were ready to at- 
tack as soon as the signal was given, but were extended in a useless way, and 
ranged along a front to be exposed singly to an overpowering fire, instead of lead- 
ing the front of the small column destined to attack the detached half-inoon 
battery on the right of the enemy’s lines or barricades. 

I do not remember ever looking for the first signs of day-break with more in- 
tense anxiety than on this eventful morning; every now and then I thought I 
heard the distant hum of voices ; then again something like the doleful rustling 
of the wind before the coming storm, amongst the leaves of the foliage. But 
no, it was only the effect of the momentary buzzing in my ears; all was silent 
—the dew lay on the damp sod, and the solders were carefully putting aside their 
entrenching tocls, and laying hold of their arms to be up and ready to answer 
the first war call at a moment’s warning. How can I convey a thought of the 
intense anxiety of the mind, when a solemn and sombre silence is broken in upon 
by the intonation of cannon, and when the work of death begins. Now the veil 
ef night was less obscured, and its murky mantel dissolved on all sides, and the 
mist was sweeping off the face of the earth; yet it was not day, and no object 
was very visible beyond the extent of a few yards. The morn was chilly—I 


augured not of victory, an evil foreboding crossed my mind, and I meditated in | 


solitary reflection. All was tranquil as the grave, and no camp-fires glimmered 
from either friends or foes. 

Soon after this the two light companies of the seventh gnd ninety-third regi- 
ments came up without knapsacks, the highlanders with their blankets rolled and 
slung across their backs, and merely wearing the shell of their bonnets, the sable 
plumes of real ostrich feathers brought by them from the Cape of Good Hope, 
having been left in England. One company of the forty-third light infantry also 
followed, marching up rapidly. ‘These three companies formed a compact little 
column of two hundred and forty soldiers, near the battery on the high road to 
New Orleans. They were to attack the cresent battery near the river, and if 
possible to silence its fire under the muzzles of twenty pieces of cannon; at a 


landed, and had recoiled from its fire on the 28th of the last December, and on | 
the Ist of January. I asked Lieutenant Duncan Campbell where they were go- | 
ing, when he replied, ‘I be hanged if I know: then said I, *‘ you have got 
into what I call a good thing; the far-famed American battery is in front at a 
short range, and on the left this spot is flanked at eight hundred yards by their 
batteries on the opposite bank of the river.’ At this piece of information he 
laughed heartily, and I told him to take off his blue pelisse coat to be like the 
rest of the men. ‘ No,” he said gaily, “I will never peel for any American— 
come, Jack, embrace me.” He was a fine grown young officer of twenty years 
of age, and had fought in many bloody encounters in Spain and France, but this 
was to be his last, as well as that of many more brave men. ‘lhe mist was slowly 
clearing off, and objects could only be discerned at two or three hundred yards 
distance, as the morning was rather hazy; we had only quitted the battery two 
minutes, when a Congreve rocket was thrown up whether from the enemy or not 
we could not tell; for some seconds it whizzed backwards and forwards in such 
a zig-zag way, that we all looked up to sec whether it was coming down upon 
our heads. The troops simultaneously halted, but all smiled at some sailors 


dragging a two-wheeled car a hundred yards to our left, which had brought up | 
aminunition to the battery, who, by common consent as it were, let go the shaft | 
ang left it the instant the rocket was let off. —(‘This rocket, although we did net | 


know it, proved to be the signal of attack.) All eyes were cast upwards, like 
those of so many philosophers, to descry, if possible, what would be the upshot 


ef this noisy harbinger, breaking in upon the solemn silence that reigned around. | 
During all my military services I never remember seeing a small body of troops | 
thrown at once into such a strange configuration, having formed themselves into | 
a circle, and having halted, both officers and men, without any previous word of | 


command, each man looking earnestly as if by the instinct of his own imagina- 
tion to see in what particular quarter the anticipated firing would begin, canopied 
over as these soldiers were with a concave mist beyond the distance ef two hun- 
dred yards, it was impossible to solve 

The Mississippi was not visible, its waters likewise being covered over with 
the fog ; nor was there a single soldier, save our own little phalanx, to be seen, 
or the tramp of a horse nor a single footstep to be heard by way of announcing 
the battle scene was about to begin, before the vapoury curtain was lifted or 
cleared away for the opposing forces to get a glimpse one of the other. So that 
we were completely lost, not knowing which way to bend our footsteps, and the 
only words which now escaped the officers were ** steady, men,” ** steady, men,” 
these precautionary warnings being quite unnecessary, as every soldier was as it 
were transfixed like fox-hunters, waiting with breathless expectation and casting 
significant looks one at the other before Reynard breaks cover. 


° . PM . | 
All eyes seemed anxious to dive through the mist ; and all ears were attentive | 


to the coming moment, as it was impossible to tell whether the blazing would 
begin from the troops who were supposed to have already crossed the river, or 
from the great battery of the Americans on the right bank of the Mississippi, or 
from their main lines. From all these points we were equi-distant, and within 
point blank range; and were left, besides, totally without orders and without 
knowing how to act or where exactly to find our own corps, just as if we had 
not formed part and parcel in the army. 

The rocket had fallen probably into the Mississippi ; all was silent, nor did a 
single officer or soldier attempt to shift liis foot-hold, so anxiously wes the mind 
taken up for the first intonation of the cannon to guide our footsteps, or as it 
were to pronounce with loud peals where was the point of our destination, well 
knowing that to go further to the rear was not the point to find our regiment. 
‘This silence and suspense had not lasted more than two minutes, when the most 
vehement firing from the British artillery began opposite the left of the American 
lines, and before they could even see what objects they were firing at, or before 
the intended attacking column of the British were probably formed to go on to 
the assault. ‘The American artillery soon responded with their cannon, and thus 
it was that the gunners of the English and the Americans were firing through 
the mist at random; or in the supposed direction whence came their respective 
balls through the fog. And the first objects we saw, enclosed as we were in this 
little world of mist, were the cannon balls tearing up the ground and crossing 
one another, and bounding along like so many wicket balls through the air, coming 
on our left flank from the American batteries on the right bank of the river, and 

also from their lines in front. 

At this momentous crisis a droll occurrence teok place ; a company of blacks 
emerged out of the mist, carrying ladders, which were intended for the three 
light companies of the left attack, but these Ethiopians were so confounded at 
the multiplicity of noises, that without further to do they dropped the ladders 
and feli flat on their faces, and without doubt, had their claws been of sufficient 
length, they would have scratched holes and buried themselves from such an un- 
pleasant admixture of sounds and concatenation of iron projectiles, which seem- 
ed at war one with the other, coming from two opposite directions at one and the 
same time. 

To see the ladders put on the shoulders of these poor creatures, who were 
nipped by the cold, excited our greatest astonishment, knowing that it requires 
the very elite of an army for such an undertaking ; for soldiers that will place 
ladders under a heavy fire are capable of any thing, as it requires the most des- 
perate efforts to lug them along over broken ground, ditches, and other obstacles, 
the men all the while falling from the effects of the enemy’s balls; sometimes 
one end of the ladder comes to the ground without supporters; and then the 
other. For if the difficult operation takes place in the day-time, the enemy 
point all their engines of destruction at those carrying the ladders; the troops 
are excited, those that are left rash forward to grapple with difficulties not to be 


When people talk of the field of | 


| the rear, he still clenched the hilt of his sword with a convulsive grasp, the blade 
point, too, where the bulk of the British furce had hesitated when first they | thereof being broken off close at the hilt with grape-shot, and in a state of de- 


| first thought the two hundved men were the whole regiment, and he said, 


having fallen to rise no more. And probably out of ten or twenty ladders only 


front, it was necessary to lie on the ground, to cover ourselves from the pro- 


two or three out of the whole can be raised against the enemy's parapets. On j jectiles. An officer of our regiment was ina eae posture, when grape-shot 
the other hand, if such an operation takes place at night, the least obstacle stops | passed through both his,knees ; at first he sank back faintly, but at length open- 


the progress of those carrying them, the soldiers fall, the ladders lay upon the | 
ground, and are lost during the dreadful confusion. ‘These evils in war are out 
of the pale of all theory. ‘Ike operation must be seen to be well understood ; 
and I know of no rule except by selecting men of the most tried courage, and 
‘ gifted with the most persevering and undaunted resolution, and if they fall, the 
operation must be left to the energy of the storming party. But taken as a whole, 
litis one of the most difficult of all enterprizes, and of this the practical engi- 
neer officers are aware as well as myself, having seen in Spain and elsewhere the 
difficulty of raising ladders against walls when well opposed, and also the great 
‘numbers dropped and left lying sbout even by the most veteran troops. 

If these blacks were only intended to carry the ladders to the three light com- 
panies on the left, they were too late. ‘The great bulk of them were cut to 
pieces before the ladders were within reach of them; even if the best troops in 
the world had been carrying them, they would not haye been up in time. — This 
was very odd, and more than odd; it looked as if folly stalked abroad in the 

| English camp. One or two officers went in front in search of some responsible 
person to obtain orders ad aferim ; finding myself senior oflicer, I at once, 
making a double as it were, or, as Napoleen recommended, marched to the spot 
where the heaviest firing was going on; ata run we neared the American lines. 
| The mist was now rapidly clearing away, but, owing to the dense smoke, we 
could not at first well distinguish the attacking column of the British troops to 
our right. 

We now caught a view of the seventh and the forty-third regiments in eche- 
lon on our right, near the wood, the royal fusileers being within about three hun- 
dred yards of the enemy's lines, and the forty-third depleying into line two hun- 
dred yards in echelon behind the fusileers. These two regiments were every 
now and then almost enveloped by the clouds of smoke that hung over their 
| heads and floated on their flanks, for the echo from the cannonade and musketry 

was so tremendous in the forests, that the vibration seemed as if the earth was 
| cracking and tumbling to pieces, or as if the heavens were rent asunder by the 
most terrific peals of thunder that ever rumbled; it was the most awful and the 
| grandest mixture of sounds to be conceived; the woods seemed to crack to an 
interminable distance, each cannon report was answered one hundred fold, and 
produced an intermingled roar surpassing strange. And this phenomenon can 
| neither be fancied nor described, save by those who can bear evidence of the 
fact. And the flashes of fire looked as if coming out of the bowels of the earth, 
| so little above its surface were the batteries of the Americans. 

We had run the gauntlet, from the left to the centre in front of the American 
lines, under a cross fire, in hopes of joining in the assault, and had a fine view of 
the sparkling of the musketry, and the liquid flashes from the cannon. And me- 
lancholy to relate, all at once many soldiers were met wildly rushing out of the 
| dense clouds of smoke lighted up by a sparkling sheet of fire, which hovered 
| over the ensanguined field. —Regiments were shattered, broke, and dispersed— 

all order was atan end. And the dismal spectacle was seen of the dark shadows 
; of men, like skirmishers, breaking out of the clouds of smoke, which slowly 
| and majestically rolled along the even surface of the field. And so astonished 
| was I at such a panic, that I said to a retiring soldier, ‘* Have we or the Ameri- 
cans attacked!” for | had never seen troops in such a hurry without being fol- 
lowed. ‘No,’ replied the man, with the countenance of despair, and out of 
breath, as he run along, “‘ we attacked, Sir.”’ For still the reverberation was so 
intense towards the yreat wood, that any one would have thought the great fight- 
ing was going on there instead of immediately in front. 

Lieutenant Duncan Campbell, of our regiment, was seen to our left, running 
| about in circles, first staggering one way, then another, and at length fell on the 
| sod helplessly upon his face, and again tumbled, and when he was picked up he 
; was found to be blind from the effects of grape-shot that had torn open his fore- 
| head, given him a slight wound in the leg, and had also ripped the seabbard from 
| his side, and knocked the cap from his head. While being borne insensible to 








lirium and suffering he lived for a few days. 
The first officer we met was Lieutenant-Colonel Stovin, of the Staff, who was 
unhorsed, without his hat, and bleeding down the left side of his face. He at 


‘- Forty-third, for God's sake save the day!’’ Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of 
| the rifles, and one of Packenham’s Staff, then rode up at full gallop from the 
right, (he had afew months before brought to England the despatches of the 
capture of Washington,) and said to me, ** Did you ever see such a scene! 
| There is nothing left but the seventh and forty-third! just draw up for a few 
| minutes to show front that the repulsed troops may re-form.”’ For the chances 
now were, as the greater portion of the actually attacking corps were stricken 
down, and the remainder dispersed, that the Americans would become the assail- 
ants. ‘The ill-fated rocket was discharged before the British troops moved on ; 
the consequence was, that every American gun was warmed by such a silly sig- 
nal to be laid on the parapets ready to be discharged with the fullest effects. 

The misty field of battle was now inundated with wounded officers and soldiers, 
who were going to the rear from the right, left and centre; in fact, little more 
than one thousand soldiers were left unscathed out of the three thousand that 
attacked the American line, and they fell like the very blades of grass beneath 
the scythe of the mower. Packenham was killed, Gibbs was mortally wounded, 
and his brigade dispersed like the dust before the whirlwind, and Keane was 
wounded. The command of his Majesty’s forces at this critical juncture now 
fell to Major-General Lambert, the only general left, and who was in reserve 
with his fine brigade. 

With the exception of two hundred soldiers under my orders, in the centre 
there was hardly a man formed all the way to the bank of the Mississippi, or any 
reserve ready to repel, for nearly the space of half a mile of ground which was 
immediately in front of the whole of the right and the centre of the American 
barricade, or to hinder them from dashing up the high road to the canal and the 
| place where Col. ‘Thornton had embarked with his forces, for the passage of the 
| river. 
| Had the Americans only advanced, the probability would have been by this 
movement that they would have got one inile behind the seventh and the forty- 
third regiments, and the fugitives that had retired into the swampy wood ; and 
| had they succeeded in beating back the soldiers under my orders, and some sixty 
| or seventy soldiers under the orders of Lieutenant Hutchinson, of the royal fu- 
sileers, who clung round the left battery after retreating from the crescent battery, 
when he found nearly all his men killed or wounded, and that the principal attack 
had utterly failed, and himself left without any support. 

The rifle-corps individually took post to resist any forward movement of the 
enemy, but the ground already named being under a cross fire of at least 
twenty pieces of artillery, the advantage was all on the side of the Americans, 
| who in a crowd might have completely run down a few scattered troops exposed 
| to such an overpowering force of artillery 
| ‘The black troops behaved in the most shameful manner to a man, and, although 

hardly exposed to fire, were in utter and abominable consternation, and lying 
| down in all directions, and amongst them the white feather nodded trinmphant. 
One broad beaver, with the ample folds of the coarse blanket thrown across the 
, Shoulders of the American, was as terrible in their eyes as a panther might be 
whilst springing amongst a timid multitude ‘These black corps, it was said, had 
| behaved well at some West India islands, where the thermometer was more con- 
| genial to their feelings. 
Lieutenant Hill (now Captain Hill) said, in his shrewd manner, ‘“ Look at the 
seventh and the forty-third, like two seventy-fours becalmed !” 

As soon as the action was over, and some troops were formed in our rear, we 
then, under a smart fire of grape and round shot, moved to the right, and joined 
| our own corps, who had been ordered to lie down at the edge of the ditch ; and 

some of the old soldiers, with rage depicted on their countenances, were demand- 
ing why they were not led on to the assault. 
| The fire of the Americans from behind their barricade had been indeed most 
| murderous, and had caased so sudden a repulse that it was difficult to persuade 
, ourselves that such an event had happened,—the whole affair being more like a 
| dream, or some scene of enchantment, than reality. 
| And thus it was: on the left bank of the river, three generals, seven 
| colonels, seventy-five officers, making a total of seventeen hundred and eighty- 
| one officers and soldiers, had fallen in a few minutes. 
| The royal fusileers andthe Monmouthshire light infantry, from the beginning 
| to the end of the battle, were astounded at the ill success of the combat, and 
, while formed within grape-range were lust in amazement at not beimg led on to 
| the attack, being kept as quiet spectators of the onslaught. 
| Lieutenant Augustus D’Este, of the royal fusileers, and aid-de-camp to Gene- 
| ral Lambert, rode up to our regiment, his countenance full of animation, de- 
_claring that he had never enjoyed himself more, and protesting that he would 
| rather hear the balls whistle through the air than the finest band of music. 
| These expressions were so un-Orleans like, that I fail not to note them down. 
| About an hour and a half after the principal attack had failed, we heard a 
rapid discharge of fire-arms and a few hurried rounds of cannon on the right 
| bank of the river, when all was again silent, until three distinct rounds of British 
| cheers gladdened our ears from that direction, although at least one mile and a 
quarter from where we were stationed. ‘They were Colonel Thornton’s gallant 
troops, who were successful in the assault on the American work in that quarter, 
the details of which, for a brief space, I must postpone. 
For five hours the enemy plied us with grape and round shot; some of the 
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wounded lying in the mud or on the wet grass, managed to craw! away; bat 


ing his eyes and looking at his wounds, he saic, “ Carry me away, I am chilleg 
to death,” and as he was hoisted on the men’s shoulders, more round and grape- 
shot passed his head ; taking off his cap, he waved it; and after many narrow 
escapes got out of range, suffered amputation of both legs, but died 6f his 
wounds on board ship, after enduring all the pain of the surgical operation, and 
passing down the lake in an open boat. 

A wounded soldier, who was lying amongst the slain, two hundred yards be- 
hind us, continued without any cessation, for two hours, to raise his arm up and 
down with a convulsive motion, which excited the most painful sensations 
amongst us; and as the enemy's balls every now and then killed or maimed 
some soldiers, we could not help casting our eyes towards the moving arm, 
which really was a dreadful magnet of attraction; it even caught the attention 
of the enemy, who, without seeing the body, fired several round shot atit. A 
black soldier lay near us who had received a blow from a cannon-ball, which 
had obliterated all bis features ; and although blind, and suffering the most ter- 
rible anguish, he was employing himself in scratching a hole to put his money 
into. A tree, about two feet in diameter and fifteen in height, with a few scat- 
tered branches at the top, was the only object to break the monotonous scene, 
This tree was near the right of our regiment: the Americans, seeing some per- 
sons clustering around it, tired a thirty-two pound shot, which struck the tree 
exactly inthe centre, and buried itself in the trank with a loud concussion. 
Curiosity prompted some of us to take a hasty inspection of it, and I could 
clearly see the rusty ball within the tree. I thrust my arm ina little above the 
elbow-joint, and laid hold of it; it was truly amusing, between the intervals of 
firing the cannon, to witness the risks continually run by the officers to take a 
peep at this good shot. Owing to this circumstance, the vicinity of the tree be- 
came rather a hot berth ; but the American gunners failed to hit it a second 
time, although some balls passed very near on each side, and for an hour it was 
a source of excessive jocularity to us. In the middle of the day a flag of truce 
was sent by General Lambert to General Jackson, to be allowed to bury the 
dead, which was acceded to by the latter on certain conditions. 

And now having given all that came under my observation in the centre of 
this curious fight, probably it will not be amiss, during the flag of truce, to offer 
some general details of much more consequence than what was seen by myself ; 
and in the whole some repetition may appear on the face of my pages: yet I 
know not how to break in upon the scene of fire and smoke, and all the lofty 
associations of the battle-field, with the cold details of plans which were laid 
down by the British general, which in no one instance were acted upon. 

—_e— 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE VOW. : 

The following anecdote, which may perhaps find difficult credence with the 
phlegmatic natives of the north, ignorant of the peculiar character of the Sici- 
lians, may easily be verified by any traveller whom business or pleasure may con- 
duct to Catania, and will serve as an excellent specimen of the whimsical super- 
stition of even the higher classes among that eccentric people. 

The heir of one of the first houses of the above-mentioned city being seized 
with a violent fit of illness, his life was despaired of by the faculty. The Mar- 
chesa R , his afflicted mother, finding no hope in the doctors, had recourse 
to the saints, and addressing herself to Saint Antonio, for whom she entertained 
an especial devotion, vowing, that if he recovered, she would marry him to the 
first maiden young woman of whatever rank or station she might find, offering 
her prayers before his altar. 

It turned out that the health of the young man began immediately after the 
vow toimprove. The mother was not slack in acknowledging her obligation for 
this intercession, and religiously prepared to fulfil her engagement with the saint. 
When she arrived at the shrine in search of the bride provided by Saint Antonio, 
she found a young beggar girl, the only devotee at the altar. Nothing disap- 
pointed, having only ascertained that she was unmarried and unengaged, she did 
not presume to look the gift horse in the mouth ; but to the wonder of the men- 
dicant, saluted her as her daughter-in-law, and conducting her by the hand to her 
carriage, which was waiting, without any regard to her person or apparel, which 
were naturally none of the cleanest, placed the ragged girl in the vehicle, and 
drove off with her to the palace, of which she was destined to become the future 
mistress. ‘The son, equally devout with his mother, gratefully received the pre- 
cious godsend, which Saint Antonio, no doubt, to put to the test, had taken gare 
should be as little blest with the gifts of person as those of fortune, being, in 
addition to her other qualifications, as ill-favoured a young person as amyin the 
city of Catania. 

The careful Marchesa, knowing how prone youth is to change, having sub- 
mitted her daughter-in-law to the necessary operations of the bath and the toilette, 
and the helping hands of the friseur and dress-maker, had the marriage duly 
celebrated on the morrow. ‘The young bride scarcely knew what to think of 
the new element in which she found herself, and felt at first rather awkward, 
making many remarks on the troublesome and unnatural restraints imposed on 
themselves by the rich. For instance, she could not, for her life, see the pro- 
priety of taking our food with a fork, when Providence had so liberally provided 
us with fingers, or indulging, in warm weather, in the superfluous luxury of 
shoes and stockings. 

But all these little gaucheries wore off by degrees, and under the tuition of 
her mother-in-law, she promised to turn out as fine a lady as her quondam bet- 
ters. There was, however, one of her peculiarities which excited the curiosity 
of the family, and occasioned the sagacious Marchesa no little anxiety. Every 
day after dinner she retired to her apartment, and carefully locking the door af- 
ter her, remained invisible for several hours; as low voices were heard within, the 
mother-in-law began to entertain suspicions that all was not right. She there- 
fore resolved to keep a vigilant watch on her motions, and in order to ascertain 
the nature of her after-dinner occupations, had a hole privately bored in one of 
the pannels of the chamber door. Next day following her softly up stairs, and 
applying her eye to the aperture, she saw, to her astonishment, her daughter-in- 
law produce fruit, pieces of bread, and other fragments, which she had secreted 
at table, and placing a portion on each of the chairs in the room, she began with 
the first, and extending her hand, with the usual doleful cant of the mendicant 
fraternity, supplicated for ‘‘a little charity for the love of heaven.”” After con- 
tinuing her entreaties for some time, she took what was lying on the chair, and 
whining a benediction on the supposed donor, passed on to the next, until she 
had made a tour of the whole, when she sat down in a corner and devoured the 
fragments with greater zest and appetite than she ever displayed at table. ‘Thus 
verifying the old adage, *‘ that custom is second nature.” 

THE INHUMAN MOTHER. 

A wonian residing at Mascaluccta, whose husband, a labourer, was employed 
at some distance during the week, and who only came home on Saturday even- 
ing, leaving it again on Monday morning, was in the habit, during the absence 
of her husband, of receiving the visits of a young man. The female had 5 
child of about eight years of age, who used to inform his father when this per- 
son had been in the house, and who had, in this manner, procured many a sound 
beating for his mother; so that, in a short time, natural affection gave way to a 
deadly hatred, and she resolved to remove her innocent offspring, whose presence 
was a continual restraint on her depraved inclinations. » 

One morning the smell of burnt flesh was perceived to proceed from the house, 
so strong as to be offensive to the neighbours, who inquired the cause of this 
disagreeable odour. ‘The woman said she had heated her oven, and that the fag- 
gots which she used for the purpose being kept in an out-house, had become wet 
and dirty. As she did not seem in any way disconcerted by their questions, but 
continued singing to herself as she appeared busied in her Household affairs, 
nothing was suspected. On Saturday the father came back as usual, and his 
first inquiry was for the boy ; the wife feigning surprise, asked if he had not gone 
with him, for so she had believed, not having mente since Sunday evening, and 
instantly began to express the most violent grief, beating her breast and tearing 
her hair, so that even the husband was deceived, and the child was supposed to 
have wandered and lost itself in the woods. 

The successful commission of one crime led, as it usually does, to the per- 
petration of another. She determined to destroy her husband and marry the 
young man, whose visits had carried her to the fiend-like extremity of murdering 
herown child. With the assistance of this person she dispatched the poor man 
in bed, enveloped his body in a sheet, and buried it in a cavern at a small distance 
from the village. In a few days the fetid odour of the corps attracted the dogs 
of the neighbourhood to the spot, who tearing and scratching up the earth, laid 
bare part of the body, which being discovered, inquiries were put on foot. e 
husband had not returned, according to custom, for several Saturdays. The 
corpse was examined, but though the features could no longer be traced, the 
sheet in which it was wrapped, was recognized as belonging to the female ; it 
was also proved that she had given linen and a mattrass, both steeped in blood, 
to a washerwoman, who revealed the circumstance. The widow and the young 
man were both arrested and condemned, the latter to be executed; the former, 
whose confession had assisted the conviction of the other, to perpetual imprison- 
ment. The murder of the child still remained undiscovered. The man, perhaps 
hoping for a reprieve to the last moment, did not wish to aggravate his case, by 
confessing his knowledge of a murder still more horrible than that for which he 
was condemned. But it happened most extraordinarily, that after undergoing the 
sentence of the law, and his body had been consigned to his family for burial, it 
was perceived that life was not wholly extinct. His friends immediately called 
in a surgeon, whose care finally restored him. A circumstance so surprizing 
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could not long be concealed, and before he was sufficiently recovered to effect 
his escape from the neighbourhood, the police became aware of the fact. Refer- 
ence was made to the judges, and they gave it as their opinion, that having 
already suffered the final sentence of the court, he was not amenable to its juris- 
diction again for the same offence. 

Fearful of net escaping so well on a second experiment of the gallows, and irri- 
tated at having been carried there by the deposition of the woman, he revealed, 
on a promise of pardon, the murder of the child, in which it did not appear that 
he had participated. ‘The poor boy had been taken from his bed whilst asleep 
by his unnatural mother, who put him into the oven, and heaping brushwood and 


| and his companions stopped short, and refused, in despite of whip and spur to 
proceed, rearing and plunging in a frightful manner when urged on; they were 
| obliged to dismount, but no sooner had they alighted, than they were at first 
| thrown down, and then again, by the heaving motion of the earth, cast up at 
least a foot and a half fromthe ground. When Serravita arose, and turned his 
eyes towards Catania, he was amazed at not seeing a vestige of the town re- 
maining, and in its place nothing but a dense cloud of dust rising in the air. It 


| was the token of destruction—the superb and populous Catania was levelled to | 


| the earth, and eighteen thousand of its inhabitants buried in its ruins. 


During the shocks, no one could keep his footing ; and those who lay on the | 


faggots over him, set them on fire and closed the oven door ; but the fumes of | ground were tossed from side to side by the undulating motion of the earth, as if 


the burnt flesh escaping, had occasioned the offensive odour which had been re- 
marked by her neighbours. ; 
Notwithstanding the perpetration of two crimes so atrocious, the infamous 


creature, though condemned, did not suffer the death appointed by the law.— | 


There prevailed at the time in Sicily, an invincible repugnance to consign 
females into the hands of the executioner. She was removed into one of those 


horrid dungeons, called daneuse, excavated in the rock many feet below the sur- | 


face of the earth; low, narrow, and so damp, that the floor is often under water ; 

a lingering and protracted punishment, by which the sufferers perish piecemeal 

in a manner far more horrible than by the executioner. 

THE UNFORTUNATE CITY; OR, SUCCESSIVE. DESTRUCTIONS 
OF CATANIA. 

Catania appears, from the earliest ages, to have been entirely built of lava, as 
at present. ‘The most ancient remains, now many feet below the surface, are 
of that material ; and so plainly does its site seem marked for the course of these 
destructive streams, that strata of lava are found to a vast depth beneath the 
foundations of the old city. War, pestilence, famine, earthquakes, and Mount 
_Etna, have done their work on this devoted town. 

Times innumerable have irruptions devastated its territory with their fiery tor- 
rents, changing cultivation into a desert, annihilating the fruits of its fields, and 
leaving its wretched inhabitants deprived of their expected sustenance, to suffer 
under the accumulated horrors of famine. Often has that destructive scourge, 
the plague, visited and nearly exterminated its population. Repeatedly, after 
obstinate and bloody sieges, have hostile armies passed in triumph through its 
gates, putting this unhappy people to the edge of the sword, or selling them into 
slavery. Yet, as if these disasters were partial and insufficient, twice has the 
entire body of its citizens been expelled in mass from its walls, leaving the deso- 
late hearths a prey to the enemy and the stranger; twice has the city been razed 
to its foundations by the hand of war ; twice shaken to the ground by earthquakes, 
and twice buried beneath the burning lavas of Mount tna. 

1. B.C. 474.—Hiero 1st, King of Syracuse, expelled the Catanensians in a 
body from their city, obliging them to migrate to Leontium. In their place he 
peopled Catania with five thousand Peloponnesians, and as many Syracusans, 
changing the name of the town to tna. Fifteen years after, on the death of 
Hiero, the ancient inhabitants recovered the city, and restored its name, Catana, 
which it then bore. 


’ 


2. B.C. 403 —Dionysius the elder again ejected them from their homes, | 


bestowing the vacant town on his Campanian mercenaries, whom seven years 
afterwards, he persuaded to remove to Leontium, which he was desirous of 
strengthening. On this occasion it is probable that the former population re- 
turned to their habitations. 

3. B.C. 121.—Catania was ruined by the ninth recorded eruption of 
Mount tna. The roofs of the houses fell in under the weight of the 
ashes and stones ejected by the mountain ; and the whole town was buried to 


the depth of many feet. So great was the desolation, that the Romans granted 


it a respite from all imposts for the space of ten years. 

4. B.C. 39.—The city was taken and levelled to the earth by Sextus Pom- 
peius, but it was soon restored, with increased magnificence, and its dispersed 
inhabitants re-established, by the gratitude of Augustus, in whose cause it had 
suffered. 

5. A.D. 1144.—The lava which burst from tna in this year, passed in its 
course to the sea, through Catania, and destroyed a great part of the town. The 
same stream so completely filled up the port of Ulysses, that it would be diffi- 
cult, were it not otherwise well attested. to believe that the existence of a har- 
bour in that place was not a dream of the poets. 

6. A.D. 1169 —Catania was overthrown on the 4th of February by a tre- 
mendous earthquake, which took place during a violent irruption of Mount 
Etna. This visitation happened in the reign of William. The shocks were 
so incessant and severe, that the town appeared to roll from one side to the 
other, like a ship at sea. The bishop, with forty-four Benedictine monks, ac- 
companied by a vast crowd of the populace, was preparing to conduct in pro- 
cession from the cathedral of St. Agatha, the image of that saint, with the 
celebrated veil which the Catanese believe to have often miraculously preserved 


them on similar occasions, when the roof of ihe church fell in and buried them | 
all beneath the ruins. Soon after, almost every house in the town was thrown | 


to the earth at once, filling the streets with the materials, and overwhelming the 


affrighted inhabitants as they hurried to and fro, vainly endeavouring to shield | 


themselves from the impending danger. More than fifteen thousand perished. 
Many places in the neighbourhood were in like manner destroyed. A®tna was 
observed to sink in considerably on the side towards Taormina. Ancient rivers 
disappeared, and others burst forth in spots before arid. The spring of Arethusa 
in Syracuse, the waters of which were till that period renowned for their purity 
and sweetness, became discoloured and brackish. The fountain of Tavi, one 
of the sources of the Giarretta, after remaining dry for the space of two hours, 
threw out for a third, waters of the colour of blood. 

7. A.D. 1234.—Cutania was destroyed and razed to the ground by order of 
the Emperor Frederic II. ‘The soldiery committed the most frightful excesses, 


sparing neither age or sex, and butchering so many thousands of the citizens, | 


that the smoking ruins of the town may be said to have been quenched in the | 
blood of its inhabitants; so severe was the blow, that it remained almost | 
entirely deserted, until the reign of Charles V., who restored it to its former 
splendour. 

8. A.D. 1669.—Exactly five centuries after its destruction by the dreadful | 
earthquake of 1169, Catania was afflicted by another terrible visitation. The | 
vast river of lava ejected from the newly-created Monte Risso was in the be- 
ginning of June, rapidly advancing on the ill-fated city, setting fire to, and in- | 
volving the whole country as it passed in a red cloud of smoke and flame : its 
devastations had already plunged hundreds of families in irremediable ruin: a 
roof in the town to cover them was all that remained ; and the unrelenting lava | 
having already deprived them of their sustenance, was on the point of expelling 
them from their habitations. With a progress gradual, but certain and irresisti- | 
ble, it rolled onward on the dismayed and helpless city. Whilst the distance | 
was yet considerable, whilst a chance yet remained of its course being arrested 
or diverted, hope and fear predominated by turns on the countenances of those | 
who hurried to and fro in the public streets and squares to collect the tidings, or | 
crowded on the house-tops to observe the progress of the lava, varying in their | 
expression as its appearances seemed favourable or discouraging : processions 
were made to every church, vows were offered at every shrine, and the sacred | 
veil of St. Agatha, which, borne by the bishop, at the head of all the clergy of | 
Catania, still hung suspended from the walls. But when the burning torrent, | 
four miles in width, and sixty feet in height, closed upon the town, and over- , 
hung the ramparts, casting its frightful shade far into the place, incessantly de- | 
taching its enormous scorie, and rapidly filling up the small interval remaining ; | 
unqualified horror sat on every countenance, the consecrated veil was withdrawn | 
in despair, processions dispersed in disorder, prayers gave way to lamentations, | 
and every one capable of removing prepared for immediate flight. The shrieks | 
of women, the wailing of children, the cries of men grown desperate with their 
misfortunes arose on every side. Mothers with their infants in their arms, | 
dutiful sons with their aged parents on their shoulders, fathers of families carry- 
ing their little remaining a!l, hurried to the gates in promiscuous confusion ; 
whilst the helpless and bed-ridden, whom no filial or friendly band had assisted 
to remove, abandoned to inevitable fate, were heard in many of the houses with 
feeble cries, vainly imploring succour. Such is but a weak description of the 
scene presented by Catania, wheu a little before mid-day on the 11th of June, 
the fiery torrent entered the town at an angle, near the Benedictine convent. 
By far the greatest part of the place was buried beneath the burning mass; and | 
SO great were the vapours and smoke of the conflagration, that for fifty-four 
Successive days, the few remaining inhabitants of Catania, could discern neither 
Sun nor stars. After traversing the city. and destroying where it passed, every | 
vestige of human habitation or presence, it at length, with a noise that stunned 
and terrified the hearer to a vast distance, precipitated itself into the sea, the 
waves of which, exalted into steam by the heat, spread themselves in an im- | 
penetrable mist for miles around. ‘The waters were discoloured and heated far | 
and wide, and the fish perished in such numbers, as not only to afford for some | 
(ays, sufficient sustenance to the homeless and destitute thousands deprived of | 


other resource, but for months afterwards their remains were brought up by | 
fishermen in their nets. | 


' sermon with the following words :—-“ Brethren, next Friday is my tithe day, 
' and those who bring their tithes, which are due to me, shall be rewarded with a 


|away. ‘Taking some bread he sat down, and dipping it into the water, began to 


on the billows at sea: high walls were lifted from their foundations, and thrown 
| into theair. Fifty-four cities, with villages and castles innumerable, were over- 
| thrown by this frightful visitation 
10. A.D. 1819.—Catania has been of late years the scene of a melancholy 
| occurrence. In the spring of 1819 a violent earthquake took place during the 
celebration of the festival of San Salvadore, by which the church was shaken to 
such a degree, that the walls fell in upon the crowds which had flocked there to 
| behold the service, burying the whole congregati the ruins. Upwards of 
two thousand persons perished on this dreadful occasion. 


Davieties. 


A Sick King.—The nearer the decisive moment of Ferdinand ihe Seventh’s 
death approached, the more anxious were the persons about the Court to per- 
suade the public that he was well. He was led about, on which occasion the 
gates of the palace were closed with boards, in order, as was said, to keep out 
the air, but in fact, to conceal his death-like countenance from the public eye. 
In the carriage be was obliged to be fastened up, and the Queen concealed him 
with her own person, while she pretended to salute the people. Whenever the 
report of his death got abroad he was compelled to show himself to the public ; 
and even when he was dying he was carried in an arm-chair to a dramatic 
representation in the Palace, from which he was almost always carried away in 
a fainting fit. At length, on September 29, 1833, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, as they wished to awaken him, he was found dead, so that it was impossi- 
ble te administer the Sacrament to him.—O’Dennell’s Account of the Events in 
Spain since 1833. 


ON THE RUMOURED MARRIAGE OF LORD ALTHORP. 
"Twas ludicrous, upon my life ! 
To say that Althorp (all may judge it) 
Would risk the burden of a wife, 
When he could scarce sustain—his budget! 
EPITHALAMIUM. 
On the 11th inst. at Brighton, James Bayford, Esq.. to Rose, daughter of the 
| late Captain Bright. 
| “ All that’s bright must fade!” so sings Tom Moore ; 
And lo! at Brighton the bride’s bright-ness gone ! 
Yet, strange to say, in spite of poets’ lore, 
Although not Bright, the blushing Rose blooms on!” 

A Climax.—The Lord Mayor having extolled the Duke of Wellington as a 
great warrior and a great statesman, wound all up by emphatically adding, he 
was a great friend to the city of London. 

THE DUKE’S LAST. 
Reform must be our motto, Bob, 
Till snugly in we get ; 
| But entre nous, we can’t, I fear, 
Re-form a Cabinet. 

Cure for Swearing. —Hawkins, who was a religious man himself, endeavoured 
to encourage in his people those religious feelings which they had rather disre- 
| garded than despised ; and after they had solemnly returned thanks to God for 
| their deliverance when the ship was on fire and in imminent danger of being con- 
| sumed, he took occasion, with their general consent, ‘to banish swearing out of 
| the three ships.” ‘This was effected by ordaining that in every ship there should 
| be a ferula, or palmer, given to the first who was “taken with an oath.” He 

could be rid of it only by taking another in the same offence, when he was to 

give him a palmada, or stroke on the palm, and transfer to him the instrument 
| of punishment. Whoever had it in his possession at the time of mormng or 
| evening prayer was to receive three palmadas from the captain, or master, and 
| still bear it, till he could make a transfer agreeable to the law. This, in a few 
days, * brought both swearing and ferulas out of use. And,” he adds, * in vices, 
custom is the principal sustenance ; and, for their reformation, it is little avail- 
able to give good counsel, or make good laws and ordinances, except they be exe- 
cuted.” —Southey’s Naval History of England. 

How to Cure a Cough.—* Well, Mrs. Lanagan, did you put the blister on your 
| chest, as you promised, and did it rise?”’ ‘* Why, then, mistress dear, the niver 
a chest T had to put it on, but sure and I have a little bit of a box, and I put it on 
that, but sorra a rise it rose; and if you don’t believe me come and see, for its 
sticking there still I’m thinking. 








O’ Connell and Kissing.—Mr. O'Connell has hit upon a new mode of securing 
| votes for the candidates he has named at the ensuing elections, which test, con- 
| sidering the constitutional temperament of his countrymen, is likely enough to 
| prove effectual. He says, in reference to the unfortunate eleetor who may vote 
against them, “‘ Letno man speak to him. Let no woman salute him!” 
Modern Illustration of Shakspeare—We hear that within the last few days a 
| part of the dialogue, often heard on the stage in the tragedy of Richard the 
| Third, has, in sober sadness, been repeated ,— 
** Bid Lord Stanley bring forth his powers.” 
‘He doth refuse, my lord.” 


Food for Reflection —A clergyman in an inland county lately concluded his 


good dinner, but those who do not may depend that on Saturday they will dine 
on a lawyer's letter.” 

The Pope.—An English ainbassador on his return from Rome, was asked by 
Queen Caroline, wife of George IJ., why he had not attempted to convert the 
Pope ; and his answer was just as it ought to be: “ Because, may it please 
your Majesty, 7 had nothing better to offer his Holiness than that which he now 
possesses.” 

Doctors’ Commons.—A countryman going into the office of the Commons 
where the wills are kept, and gazing on the huge volumes on the shelves, asked 
if these were ull bibles! ** No, Sir,” answered ene of the clerks, “they are 
testaments.”’ 

THE TEAR. 
Alone stood the glistening tear, 
In her dark and sorrowing eye ; 
Reserved tillthe moments drew near, 
To falter a final good bye. 


No longer the eye could retain, 

Those emblems of sorrow and love ; 
They fell—to prevent was in vain, 

Like showers which come from above. 


*T was pain, and yet mingled with pleasure, 
‘These dear falling tell-tales to see ; 

‘Than diamonds a far better treasure, 
These tears—they were tears shed for me. 

Wooden Books.—A singular library exists at Warsenstein, near. Cassel ; the 
books composing it, or rather the substitutes for them, being made of wood, and 
every one of them is a specimen of some different tree. The back is formed 
of its bark, and the sides are constructed of polished pieces of the same stock. 


| telling you ?’—When next he came to preach, the congregation resolved to» 


try his powers; and when he asked his usual question, replied, ‘Some of us 
Pritey and some of us do not know.’ ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘let those who 


know tell those who do not know.’”” 


' A waggish candidate, coming, in the course of his canvass, to a tailor’s shop ; 
| “ What we look for here.”’ said he, ** are measures—anot men.” 


Suntntavy. 


| ‘The King and Queen of Belgium left Lacken on Tuesday, and have gone ta 
the Palace in Brussels for the winter. 

Her Royal Highness the Landgravine of Hesse Hombourg landed at Dover, 
from his Majesty’s mail packet, Captain Sherlock, from Calais, accompanied by 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Colonel Freemantie, and a numerous suite. Her 
| Royal Highness appeared in excellent health, and, after taking a dejeuné at the 
| Ship Hotel, started for Brighton, under a Royal salute from the heights, yester- 
day week. 

Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci is likely, we understand, to be appointed to a high 
oflice under the present Government. 

Whitehall, Jan. 1.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, appointing his Grace the 
Duke of Dorset, K.G., Master of the Horse to his Majesty. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Murray (Master-General of the Ordnance) has 
| appointed Lieut.-Colonel Wedderbume, of the Coldstream Guards, to be his 

private Secretary. ‘The gallant officer held the same appointment when Sir 
George was Secretary for the Colonial Department, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration. 

The Hon. James Stuart Wortley, eldest son of the new Lord Privy Seal, will 
enter on his duties of Under Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, on 
his return from Halifax, where he offers himself in opposition to Mr. Charles 
Wood, the ex-Secretary to the Treasury. 

The Town Council of Hamilton, at a special meeting yesterday week, voted 
the freedom of that burgh to Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. 

Funeral of the late Major-General Stirling. —On Thursday week, the remains 
of this gallant officer were committed to the grave in the churchyard of Inveresk, 
N.B. ‘The coffin was borne by soldiers of the 42d regiment, in full uniform, 
and was followed by between 60 and 70 old serjeants, corporals, and privates of 
the same corps, all of whom had formerly stood by his side on the field of battle, 
and who seemed deeply impressed with the mournful occasion which had ealled 
them, once more, together. Over the coftin was laid the sword which the General 
had worn during the first American war—in the West Indies—at the Walcheren 
expedition—while covering the re-embarkation at Corunna—and with which he 
captured the Invincible standard at the battle of Alexandria. Among the officers 
who followed his remains were the Earl of Caithness, Sir David Milne, Colonels 
Campbell, Aitchson, Spens, and Wedderburn, Majors Yule, Dudgeon, and 
| Hope, Captains Orr, Chisholm, Mackenzie, Scott, Young, &c. So endeared 

had General Stirling become to the inhabitants of Musselburgh by the excellence 
of his character, that, on the day following his death, a request was made by the 
principal gentlemen in the neighbourhood that his crest should be executed by 
Mr. Ritchie, the sculptor, to be placed in the ‘Town-hall. 

The Lord Chancellor gave a juvenile ball and supper on Thursday evening, in 
Hyde-park terrace, to a numerous party of the Nobility and Gentry, including 
the Ladies Villiers, daughters of the Lord Chamberlain, Masters Peel (sons of 
the Premier). The entertainment was given in honour of his Lordship’s youth- 
ful daughters, the Hon. Misses Copley, and was the first ball given by the Noble 
and Learned Baron since the demise of his lamented lady. 

THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Macready has taken the Bath Theatre, which he intends opening in a 
style worthy of its former reputation. Mr Charles Kemble, we understand, will 
be included in the company. 

Mr. Wallack has returned from America, and will shortly make his re-appear- 
ance at Drury Lane Theatre. - 

The elections for the four scholarships, recently founded in the Royal 
Academy of Music, took place on Monday. ‘The examiners were Sir G. 
Smart, Mr. Cipriani, Mr. Attwood, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Gaps, and Mr. Lucas. The 
successful candidates were—for the two female scholarships, Miss Catherine 
Hall and Miss Louisa Hopkins ; for the two male scholarships, Master G. Halle 
and Master H. B. Richards. 

The celebrated French actress, Mdlie. Duchesnois, is alarmingly ill, and not 
expected to survive. She is visited daily by the Arch-bishop of Paris. 

A new Academy of Music has just been founded at Berlin. The favourite 
composer, Spontini, has enrolled himself a member. 

The editor of a Copenhagen journal has been cited before the superior 
tribunal of that city, on the prosecution of M. Fanek, the Director of Music to 
the King of Denmark, and the performers of his Majesty's Chapel. ‘The prose- 
cution is founded on an article in the journal condemning the execution of a 
fugue at a recent concert. 








The French Company of Comedians will commence their campaigns at the 
English Opera House on Monday week. Mademoiselle Mars, Madame Albert, 
Madame Dejazet, Leontine Fay, Monsieur Arnold, and Monsieur Bouffé, are 
engaged, and the manager is in treaty with several other artistes of celebrity. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The season of balls and winter parties has introduced in Paris a brilliant 
variety of new ornaments of dbijoulerie, of which we may subjoin a little de- 
scription. 

Bows, clasps, and bouquets, set with stones of every hue, are made for con- 
fining on each side the draperies of open dresses, for fastening the fulness of the 
sleeves, and ornamenting the fronts of the corsage, diminishing gradually to the 
point at the waist. We lately saw a robe of pink satin, figured with silver, the 
draperies of which were fastened by clasps of opal, and diamonds in a black 
setting, surrounded by gold, wrought in a small gothic design. The robe was 
ornamented from the waist to the feet by five clasps, between each of which 
there was a full plaiting of blond. Several deep falls of blond, forming a 
mantilla at the back of the corsage, were confined on the shoulders by similar 
clasps, which also fixed the draperies in the centre and on each side of the 
bosom. ‘The ceinture was fastened in front of the waist by a clasp, correspond- 
ing in pattern with those above described. 

Asa general remark, it may be mentioned that jewelry ornaments of every 
kind are this year worn much smaller than they have been for several past ®ea- 
sons. Neck chains are small and of the most delicate workmanship, bracelets 
narrow, and waist buckles very lightly ornamented. ‘To a bracelet a finger ring 
is sometimes attached, by a very thin and finely wrought gold chain. This 
chain passes over the back of the hand, to which it imparts an air of grace and 
coquetry. . 

Brooches are now an indispensable ornament, and are worn in negligé as 
much as in full dress. They are generally set with opals, pearls, or smal! dia- 
monds ; and frequently all these jewels are intermingled together. 

Ear-rings are still worn very long. ‘They may be either square or of the 
gothic form. Cameos, set either in a black or gold ground, are extremely 
fashionable. Cameos are likewise the principal ornaments of the bracelets en 
collier de chien, that is to say, those which are composed of a plain flat band of 
gold. A kind of bracelet much in vogue at present is composed of several rows 
of small gold chain, fastened by a superb clasp, set with diamonds or other 


| precious stones. 


Gold bands for the head still continue to be favourite ornaments. They are 
now more richly ornamented on the forehead than those worn last year. 

The buttons for gentlemen’s shirts are extremely elegant. Opals are usually 
employed for this bijou. These buttons are likewise used by ladies for fasten- 
ing the chemisettes worn under the loose morning robes, at present so highly 











When put together the whole forms a box ; and inside of it are stored the fruit, fashionable. 


the seed, and leaves, together with the moss which grows on the trunk, and the 


lor full dress, blonde caps are occasionally worn, which ere as light and ele- 


insects which feed upon the tree; every volume corresponds in size, and the | gant as a coiffure en cheveaux. ‘These caps are placed very backward on the 


collection altogether has an excellent effect. — Mirror. 


head, and in front are ornamented with flowers. The fiowers descend very low 


Turkish Jest Book.—{A Work just published at Constantinople.)}—Nasir-ed- | ** each side of the face. 


! 


| din is a character amongst the Turks equivalent to the English Joe Miller. ‘The | 


Crape hats are likewise much worn in full dress. The crowns are low, and 


: ? r é : : . ‘ . | the brims small and very open. They have no strings; but a ribbon, passed 
following are a few of the Turkish jokes :—‘* The Khojah one day saw a flock t > Fy Open. y ’ * 
of ducks swimming in a lake ; he ran towards them, and they immediately flew | round the crown, forms a bow with two very long ends on each side.—Jan. 3. 


eat. ‘What are you doing there, Khojah! said some one from the opposite 
side. ‘J am trying the flavour of duck-soup,’ was the reply. A man once 
came to the Khojah, saying, * Effendi, I have great need of an ass to-day ; have 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, Dec. 31. 1834. 
The gaieties of the season have begun. ‘The Duke of Orleans has given hie 


first winter ball, which proved as elegant and select as the entertainments by 


the kindness to lend me yours.’ ‘1 have not an ass here,’ said the Khojah. At| which his Royal Highness usually distinguishes himself. The Duchess de Massa 
the same moment the animal began to bray in the stable. ‘Ho!’ said the man, | commenced her balls last week, and Madame de Flahault has sent out cards for 


|*do not I hear your ass braying!’ ‘ What !’ exclaimed the Khojah, ‘ would 
9. A.D. 1693.—Whilst yet labouring under the effects of the last-mentioved | you take the word of an ass in preference to mine !” 

disaster, this afflicted city was doomed to suffer a calamity still more dreadful | into Nasir-ed-din’s house, his wife hearing the noise, exclaimed, ‘ Effendi ! Ef. | 
‘rom an earthquake. Antonio Serravita, an eye witness, relates that he was | 





distance of a few miles he was surprised at the sight of a black and heavy cloud, | Nasir-ed-din ascended the pulpit of the mosque, and thus addressed the con- 


which hung like night over the city; the sea near which lay his road, began to | gregation :—‘ Oh, true believers ! do you know what I am going to say to you?’ 
rise and overflow the beach, sending forth an unusual and terrific sound: at the | ‘No,’ responded the congregation. ‘ Well then,’ said he, ‘there is no use in 


a soirée dansante for the week ensuing. Delmar has given two very fine concerts, 
A robber having broken | and promises a ball shortly. By the way, a story is current respecting Monsieur 
D. that will almost bear relating. Some one was inveighing before M——d— 


; fendi! there’s a thief in the house.’ ‘Oh,’ said the Khojah, ‘never mind ; I (‘Talleyrand’s M——d)—against the arrogance and ostentation of the wealthy 
‘ravelling towards Catania, when the day became gradually overcast, and at the | only hope he wil! find something, that we may take it from him,’———One day | Prussian. “You are quite right,” cried M—— 


: “c'est en effet un véritable 


Mondor; mais personne n’en convient mieux que lui; il dit, avec beaucoup de 
bonne foi, si je ne me rends ridicule, comment attirer le beau mone chez moi !’” 
This is probably a history invented for the parties; mais on ne préte qu’aux 


same time Etna threw up flames to an amazing height, and a tremendous explo- | my speaking to you,’ and he caine down from the pulpit. He went to preach a| riches! 


Orsini has departed from Paris so suddenly, that the telegraph has been put in 
The birds flew about in evident consterna- | what ] am going tosay to you!’ * We know,’ replied the audience. ‘Ab. as| motion, to interfere with his own ; but, by this time, he is probably in Italy. 


From Italy we learn that Dom Miguel is the constant guest of Lord and Lady 


“ion was heard, which appeared to Serravita louder than if all the artillery im the | second time, and asked the congregation, ‘Oh, true believers! do you know 
world had been discharged at once. 


tion, and the cattle ran bellowing through the fields. ‘The horses of Se rravita | you know it,’ said he, quitting the pulpit, ‘ why should I teke the trouble of 





———— 
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$ apry ’. marriage | rets. : _M. B. Neill to be Lt., by pur., v. Bulkeley ; H. Seymour, Gent., to | speculate upon the final result with accuracy, and our contem i 
5 -sbury: and from Germany (in addition to the news of Sandor’s marriage | rets. : Ens. J. M. Ne t., by pur., : | Spe ; ’ n poraries who have 
ge oy eo Monorioly oe the Duchesse de Berri has been | be Ens., by pur., v, Neill. —46th Ft.:; Staff Asst. Surg. F. Burnett, M.D., to be devoted so much time throughout the week to the consideration of numerical 


seriously indisposed, after giving birth to a dead infant 


Asst. Surg., v. Smith, app. to the Royal Military Asylum.—63d Ft.: V. Berd- proportions, appear to have wasted their skill upon a hopeless inquiry. The 


wm ye GC j r., v. Johnson, dec.—8 .: Ens. E. C. journals that are in i insi i : 
Great disappointment prevails among the hotel keepers and others, at the sud- | more, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Johnson, dec Ist Ft.: Ens. E.C. j the Tory interest insist upon a conclusion favourable to their 


den disappearance of the English; and it seems that, instead of the gay winter Munns, to be Lt., by pur., v. Humfrey, who ote ; R. Lane, Gent., to be Ens., party, and, while differing upon the actual gain in votes, are unanimou 
hitherto anticipated, there willbe but a dull season. — It will be some time before by pur., v. Munns.—96th F t: Lt. R. Ross, from the 7th Ft., to be Lt., without that the reform majority will be reduced in the next Parliament. 

Lord and Lady Cowley can feel sufficiently settled here, to pursue the line of | pur., v. Robertson, prom.—C ape Mounted Riflemen a Ens. J.C. Barclay, from | hand, the reform journals, naturally elated by the triumphs of their 
hospitality so nobly kept up by the Granvilles; but, after the various rumours | the h.p. of the 82d Ft., to be Ens., without pur., v. O’Rielly, who res. 


ifloat concerning the filling up of the vacant embassy, none of them by any 


ment of a nobleman who left so high a character at the Courts of Vienna and | 
Madrid. The Duke of Broglie having refused the embassy to England, it has | 
been finally conferred on Sebastiani, who will not return from Naples till the 
spring. You may remember that, previously to his departure for Italy, he was | 
united to Madame Davidoff, a very charming woman, sister to Lady ‘Tankerville, 


attack ; perhaps, after all, it is safer to have the best cook in Europe, than the 
best physician. ; : 

To-morrow night commence the three presentation-receptions of her Majesty. 
and it is expected that on each, the Court will be very brilliant. The young Duc 
de Nemours has made his dé/it in society this year, and is already very popular, | 
chough shy and timid in his deportment. The Duc d’Orleans is, as ever, the 
gayest and most brilliant of the jeunes elégans of Paris. Q. P. O. 

The Duke de Leuchtenberg. consort of the Queen of Portugal, holds the first | 
principality of Bavaria, and takes rank next to the Princes of the Royal Family. 
‘The principality contains 24,000 inhabitants, and produces him a revenue i 
110,000 florins. He is also a Colonel of the 6th Regiment of Bavarian Cavalry. 
His only brother, Prince Maximilian, is an officer of the 4th Regiment of Cavalry. 
The Duke is expected to arrive in London about the 15th inst., on his way to | 
Lisbon. 

Letters from Munich state that the betrothing the Crown Prinee of Bavaria to | 
the daughter of the Archduke Charles seems to be quite certain. It was reported 
some time ago that the King of Greece was to be betrothed to a daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia, but itis now said that the Grand Duchess will marry the 
Crown Prince of a great western kingdom. 

We understand that the Marquess de Llanos, the Queen of Spain’s Envoy at 
Rome, has received from Naples the answer that he would be welcome there as a 
private man, but not as an official agent. The Marquess de Toledo, Don Carlos’s 
Envoy, was in the same situation at Naples. 

Whe Ministry. —The following is a correct list of the members of the late, 
and of the present Administration :— 

IN THE CABINET 
OFFICES. PRESENT. LATE. 

First Lord of the Treasury {Sir R. Peel, Bart.- - | Lord Melbourne 
Chancellor of the Exchequer|Ditto - - - - - |Lord Althorp 
Lord Chancellor - - - |Lord Lyndhurst - - {Lord Brougham 
President of the Council - {Earl of Rosslyn - - |Marquess of Lansdowne 
Lord Privy Seal - - - {Lord Wharncliffe - - |Earl Mulgrave 
Foreign Seeretary - - - |Dukeof Wellington - [Lord Palmerston 
Home Secretary - - - |H. Goulbum - - -  |Lord Duncannon 
Colonial Secretary - - - |Earl of Aberdeen - - (|T. Spring Rice 
First Lord of Admiralty - |EarldeGrey - - - |Lord Auckland 


| 





Chan. Duchy of Lancaster [C. W. W. Wynne -_ |Lord Holland 
Mast.-Gen. of Ordnance - |SirGeo. Murray - -  |*Sir James Kempt 
President of Board of Trade |Alexander Baring - - |*C. P. Thomson 
Master ofthe Mint- - - |Ditto - - - - - |James Abercromby 
Board of Controul - - - |Lord Ellenborough -  |Charles Grant 
Paymaster of the Forces - {Sir E. Knatchbull - [Lord John Russell 
Secretary at War - - - |J.C. Herries - - - |E. Ellice 

Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir H. Hardinge - - /*E. J. Littleton 





(Those marked * were not in the Cabinet.) 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland |Earl of Haddington’ - 
Treas. Navyand V. P. Tr. |Viscount Lowther - (C. P. Thomson 
Postmaster-General - - {Lord Maryborough - (Marquess Conyngham | 
Woods and Forests - - |LordG.Somerset - - (Sir J. Hobhouse 


Marquess Wellesley 


W. Yates Peel - - Viscount Althorp 
Farlof Lincoln - - |R. Vernon Smith 

Lords of the Treasury - Viscount Stormont - ‘George Ponsonby 
Charles Ross - - - R. Graham 
W. E. Gladstone - - [Capt. G. S. Byng 


Charles Wood 


Sir George Clerk - 
Sir T. Freemantle - (F. T. Baring 
Sir G. Cockburn - -  Rear-Admiral Adam | 
Sir J. P. Beresford - SirG. J. Pechell 
SirC. Rowley - - - Admiral Parker 
Lord Ashley - - - (H. Labouchere 


Secretaries of ‘Freasury 


Lords of Admiralty - - 


| 


mmm! al te, pet! tn, 


M. Fitzgerald - - - Capt. Berkeley | Dorchester—Hon. A. H. A. Cooper m, 
Secretary tothe Admiralty |G. R.Dawson - - - Capt. G. Elliot | Hon. H. Ashley m 
§ John Sullivan - - - J. Sullivan | Dover—Sir G. R. Reid m, M. Fee- 
Commissioners for India Joseph Planta - - - J. A. Mackenzie | tor m 
Sir A. C. Grant - - | Droitwich—Barneby m 


Secretary to Commissioners |W. A. Praed - - - 
Under Sec., Foreign - Lord Mahon - - -_ /|Lord Fordwich 
Under Sec., Home - - [Lord Eliot - - - - |E. J. Stanley 
Under Sec., Colonial - - |J. Stuart Wortley - |Sir George Grey 
Judge Advocate General - |Sir John Beckett - - {R. C. Ferguson 


Robert Gordon 








Surv.-Gen. of Ordnance Lord R Somerset - _ /|Lieut.-Col. Fox 
‘Clerk of ditto - - - - |SirE. W. Owen - - /Col. Leith Hay 
Storekeeper of ditto - - |{F.R.Bonham- - - ‘Capt. H. Duncan 


Treasurer of ditto - - - JE. Perceval - - - (Thomas Creevey 


HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS. | 
Master ofthe Horse - - jDukeof Dorset - - Earl of Albemarle | 
Lord Chamberlain - - - |Earlof Jersey - - |Duke of Devonshire | 
LordSteward - - - - |Earlof Wilton - - [Duke of Argyll 
Ditto to the Queen Earl Howe - - + J|Earl of Denbigh 
M. of Horse to the Queen |Earlof Denbigh - - Earl of Erroll | 
LAW APPOINTMENTS. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ir Edward Sudgen = - 
Attorney-General - - - |3ir F. Pollock - - - 
Solicitor-General - - - {Sir W. Follett 

Lord Advocate of Scotland {Sir W. Rae, Bart. — - 
Attorney-General of Ireland |Mr. Blackburn - - - |Mr. Blackburn 
Solicitor-General of Ireland |Mr. Serj. Pennefather 'Mr. Crampton 

Whitehall, Dec. 19, 1834.—The King has been pleased to grant the office of 
his Majesty's Advocate for Scotland to Sir William Rae, Bart. 

Whitehall, Jan. 7, 1835.—The King has been pleased to grant the Office of | 
Solicitor-General for Scotland to Duncan M‘Neill, Esq. | 

The King has also been pleased to appoint Adam Anderson, Esq., Advocate, | 
to be Sheriff Depute of the shire of Perth, in the room of Duncan M‘Neill, Esq., | 
resigned. 

Whitehall, Jan. 8, 1835.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent | 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United | 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to the Right Hon. William Baron Fitz- | 
gerald and Vesci, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Baron Fitzgerald, of Desmond, and of Clan-Gibbon, in the | 
county of Cork. 

The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the | 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Creat | 
Britain and [reland, to the Right Hon. Sir James Scarlett, Knt., Chief Baron of | 


Lord Plunkett | 
Sir John Campbell 
R. M. Rolfe, Esq. 
J. A. Murray, Esq 








the Court of Exchequer, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by | 
the name, style, and title of Baron Abinger, of Abinger, in the county of Surrey, 
and of the city of Norwich. 

The King has alse been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the | 


| Chippenham—J. Neeld m, Capt. Bol- 


| Cirencester—Lord E. Somerset m, J. 


| Coventry—Rt. Hon. E. Ellice a, W. 


Dartmouth—Col. Seale a 
| Devizes—W Locke, Sir P. C. H. 


| Dudley—T. Hawkes m 
| Evesham—P. Borthwick m, Sir C 


Exeter—E. Divett a, Sir,;W. W. Fol- 


| Eye—Gen. Sir E. Kerrison m 
| Finsbury—T. S. Duncombe a, T. Wak- 


| Gloucester—H. T. Hope m, Capt. Ber- 


sly agreed 
On the other 


: “ew : rinciples 
the London and metropolitan districts, predict a powerful increase of veimnalen 


Hospital Staff: Apothecary J. W. Simpson, from the h.p.,to be Apothecary | in the House of Commons. But it has not been doubted any where that the 
means satisfactory to the English, we are only too much rejoiced at the appoint- | to the Forces, v. Shower, dec.; R. J. O'Flaherty, Gent., to be Asst. Surg. to majority in the next session will be distinctly opposed to the present administra- 


Forces, v. Burnett, app. to the 46th Ft. 


Memoranda—The date of the commission of Lt. Harvey, in the 39th Ft., is | 
| the 4th May, 1834, and not 20th June, 


tion: the only question is, as to the strength or importance of that majority 
We have examined the probabilities of that issue with anxious care and im- 
1834; the Christian names of Cornet | partiality, and the result does not encourage us to place imphcit confidence in 


Wood, of the 10th Light Dragoons, are Robert Biucher ; the Christian names of , the sanguine anticipations ef the reformers. It appears to us that the elections 
Ens. Maclean, of the 49th Ft., are Lachlan Hector Gilbert ; the date of the | will terminate, not entirely to the satisfaction of ministers, but less to the satis- 
and tothe Due de Guiche. Prince ‘Talleyrand is quite recovered from his severe | commission of Captain Wm. Foden Holt.,as Paymaster of the 75th Foot, is | factionof the bulk of the people than even ministers could have expected. If 


30th ult. * 


—_— 


MEMBERS RETURNED U 


From the London Atlas. 


| the 30th of Dec. 1834, and not 20th Dec. 1834, as stated in the Gagétte of the the reform majority in the next Parliament shall be found to be reduced below 


the majority of last session, the fact will undoubtedly furnish an argument 
against the assertion that the demand for those reforms, to which the remodelled 


P TO THE 10th JANUARY. | franchise was but the introduction, is not so earnest, nor so progressive as had 


| elections, singly considered in reference to the administration, appears to have 


The letter a added to the name of a member signifies his opposition to the | engrossed universal attention; while their effect upon the progress of reform 


present ministry. The letter m that h 


e will support their measures, or give has hardly occupied any body’s consideration. But it must be evident, upon re- 


them a trial. When no distinctive letter follows the blank it indicates our want | flection, that we are concerned not merely in the struggle between Sir Robert 
of information on the subject. The reader need not be reminded of the diffi- Peel's cabinet and the favourers of opinions that we know to be popular—but 


culty we find in referring classes of names to classes of opinions. 


Abingdon—T. Duffield m 

Albans, St—G. H. Ward a, Hon. E. 
H. E}phinstone m 

Andover—R. Etwall a, Sir J. W. Pol- 
len m 

Arundel—Lord D. C. Stewart a 

Ashburtoun—C. Lushington a 

Banbury—H. W. Tancred a 

Barnstaple—J. B. P. Chichester a, St. 
J. Fancourt m 

Bath—C. Palmera, J. A. Roebuck a 

Beverley—H. Burton a, J. H. Hogg m 

Bewdley—Sir T. C. Winnington a 

Bodmin—Sir S. T. Spry a, Major Vi- 
vian a 

Bolton—W. Bolling, C. Ainsworth 

Boston—J. Wilks a, Brownrigg m 

Bridgewater—C. K. K. 'Tynte a, J. T. 
Leader a 

Bridport—H. Warburton a, H. Twissm 

Bridgenorth—Whitmore, R. Pigott 

Brighton—Capt. Pechell a, Wigney a 

Bristol—Sir R. Vivyan m, P. J. Miles m 

Buckingham—Sir T. F. Freemantle m, 
Sir H. Verney m 

Bury—R. Walker m 

Bury St. Edmunds—Earl Jermyn, m, 
Lord C. Fitzroy, a 

Calne—Earl of Kerry a 

Cambridge—Right Hon. T. S. Rice a, 
G. Pryme a 

Cambridge University—Rt. Hon. H. 
Goulburn m, Rt. Hon. Sir C. M. Sut- 
ton m 

Carliske—F. Howard a, J. Garnett m 

Chatham—Sir J. P. Beresford m 

Cheltenham—Hon. C. F. Berkeley a 

Chichester—Lord A. Lennox a, J. A. 


_ also in the important questions, whether the sequel will demonstrate beyond ali 
London—Alderman Wood a, G. Grote | doubt the ascendancy and invincibility of those opinions. We have hitherto 

a, W. Crawford a, J. Pattison a | looked at the elections as a contest between Tories and Reformers, and rightly 
Ludlow—Lord Clive m, L. Charlton m | so: but now that it is nearly decided that the majority—be that majority greater 
Lyme Regis—W. Pinney a | or lesser than it was before—must run against the ministry, it is time that we 
Lymington—J. Stewart a, W. Mackin- | should examine the subject by other lights. 


non m | Many members of the next Parliament will hold themselves unpledged upon 
Lynn—Lord G. Bentinck a, Sir S. Can- | the subject of indiscriminate resistance to ministers ; they will claim the right 
ning a | of free action upon every question that comes before them ; and, although, their 


Maidstone—A. W. Robarts a, W. | votes, upon a direct appeal to their opinions, must always be in favour of salutary 
Lewis m , changes in our institutions, they cannot be considered to take rank amongst ener- 
Maldon—Q. Dick a, T. B. Lennard m | getic and uncompromising reformers. From this body, poised by their prudence 
Malmesbury—Viscount Andover a | between two extremes, the ministry will prebably glean a sufficient number of 
Marlborough—Lord E. Bruce m, H. B. | votes upon different measures to enable them to neutralize the distinct character 
Baring a | of the reformed House of Commons. We assume that such a result is not im- 
Marlow—T. P. Williams m, Sir W. R. | probable ; but we do not mean to assert that it is positive. If then it should even- 
Clayton a | tually prove that the appeal of the Tories to the country has diminished the 
Marylebone—Sir S. Whalley a, H. L. | strength of the reform representation, it cannot be denied that Sir Robert Peel 
Bulwer a | will discover excuse enough for carrying on the government even against the will 
Midhurst—W. S. Poyntz m | of the Commons and the people at large, as long as he can avert the inevitable 
Newark—W. E, Gladstone m, Sergt. discussion that must arise upon separate and distinct propositions for reform in 
Wilde a | the church and the corporations. When such discussions are forced upon the 
Newcastle (Line)—W. H. Miller, E. | House, we confess we cannot see by what stratagem the minister can escape 
Peel | the consequences. In the mean time, however, great injury may be inflicted 
Newcastle (Tyne)—Sir M. W. Ridley | upon the public cause, by the unexpected diminution of the numbers chosen to 
a, H. Ord a | represent it by the constituent bodies, since the slightest symptoms of a falling 
Northallerton—W. B. Wrightson m | off of popular enthusiasm is invariably seized upon as a proof of the hollowness 
Northampton—R.V.Smith a, C.Ross m | of popular professions. It is not without regret that we take this view of the 
Norwich—Viscount Stormont m, R. C. | elections, and that we feel it necessary to condemn in terms of unmeasured re- 
Scarlett m | proof the negligence of those electors who, in consequence of failing to comply 
Nottingham—Sir J. C. Hobhouse a, Sir | with the conditions of registration, have found themselves rejected at the polling 
R. C. Ferguson a { booths. 
Oldham—J. Fielden 4, W. Cobbett ? | From Bell’s Messenger, Jan. 11th. 
Penryn—R. M. Rolfe a, Freshfield m An accurate report of the result of the elections, up to the latest moment, will 
Petersfield—Heston a | be found in another part of our paper. The large constituencies, as being more 
Plymouth—J. Collier a, T. Bewes a easily affected by agitation and influenced by what Talleyrand calls their suscep- 
Pontefract—J. Gully a, Lord Polling- | ¢bi/ities, have, of course, returned men of thorough Radical professions ; but we 
: ton m J | are inclined to think that gentlemen, who may find some difficulty in curbing 
Poole—Right Hon. Sir J. Byng a, C. | their excitement in the face of a large constituency and during the agitation of 





Smith a 


dero m 
Christchurch—G. W. Tapps a 


Cripps a , 
Colchester—R. Sanderson m, Sir E. H. 
Smith m 


Williams a 


Durham a 


Cockerell m 


lett m 


ley a 


keley a 


Ripon—Sir J.C. Dalbiac, F. Pemberton 


.Southampton—C. Dothin, m, J. BL 


A. Tulk a ‘ “ | an election, may in the calmer moments of a Parliamentary discussion, be in- 
Portsmouth—J. B. Carter a, F. T. | clined to take a more sober and dispassionate view of the difficulties and delicate 
Baring wf : | circumstances in which any ministry must be placed at the present moment.— 
Reading—C. Russell m, Talfourd,@ | The smaller boroughs, on the contrary, and those of the county constituencies, 
Reigate—Vist. Eastnor, m . | whose returns have at present reached us, have sent into parliament, for the most 
Richmond—A Speirs a, Hon. T. Dun- | part, men of talent, influence, and character ; gentlemen who are inclined to give 

das, a. | fair play to the ministry, and who, not relaxing in their advocacy of reform, are 
anxious to support those who may be willing to regulate that reform in a safe, 
steady, and rational manner. ‘The present majority fer the Conservative, or 
rather the Constitutional, party, is about thirty three ; and the county elections 
will assuredly increase it, at any rate, to the amount of sixty, the number calculated 


Rochdale—J. Entwistle, m 
Rochester—R. Bernal, a, T. Hodges, a | 
Salisbury—W. B. Brodie, a, W. Wynd- | 


. ham, aa 1m ‘ _ | upon by the ministry, and anticipated by us in a former number of this journal. 
Sandwich—Sir E. Trowbridge, a, S.| We are happy to see that the reported threat (for it was held out as such) of a 


second dissolution has been withdrawn and almost officially contradicted. As- 
sertions of this nature are worse than foolish—they are mischievous, and tend 
only to bring about the danger which it is their object apparently to avert.— 
There are some parts of Mr. Spankie’s last address to the electors, which de- 
| serve the attention of our Conservative friends. 

“ The election in the City of three Conservative candidates (for nothing shall 
induce me to use the foolish mischievous nicknames of Whig and Tory) was 


G. Price, m 
Scarborough—Sir F. French, a, Sir J. | 
Johnstone, m | 
Shaftesbury—J. Poulter, a | 
Shoreham—Sir C. M. Burrell, m, H. | 

Goring, a | 


Hoy, m . | entirely lost through the sluggishness, indolence, and supineness of those Con- 
wax << Humphrey, a, D. W. | seryatives who wished well and did nothing. ‘The termination of that contest 
re 2 , | has had a very bad effect in Finsbury and other places, and the City Conserva- 
war er" F. Chetwynd a, H. Goode- | tives who deserted their duty deserve to be cursed with the curse of Meroz. 
ricke, m 


From the London Albion of Jan. 15. 
The election returns of this day are very important, and very cheering for the 
Conservative cause. Buckinghamshire, the good Conservative spirit of which 


Stamford—Col. Chaplin, m, G. Finch, m | 
Stoke-upon-Trent—L. Heathcote, m, | 
J. Davenport, a | 








| Grantham—G. E. Welby m, Hon. A.!Stroud—G. P. Scrope, a 


F. Tollemache @ 
Greenwich—Angerstein a, E. G. Bar- 
nard a 
Grimsby—E. Heneage m 
Guildford—J. Mangles a, C. B. Wall m 
Halifax—C. Wood a, Wortley m 


| Harwich—J. C. Herries m, F. R. Bon- 


ham m 
Hastings—F. North a, H. Elphin- 
stone, @ 


| Hereford—E. B. Clive a, R. Bid- 


dulph a 
Hertford—Lord Mahon m, Hon. W. 
Cowper a 
Honiton—A. Chichester m, Baillie, m 
Horsham—R. H. Hurst m 
Hull—D. Carruthers m, W. Hutt a 


Huntingdon—J. Peel, m, Sir F. Pol-/Walsall—C. S. Forster, m 


lock m 
Hythe—S. Majoribanks a 
Ipswich—Dundas m, Kelly m 
Kendal—J. Barham a 
Kidderminster—G. R. Philips a 


| Laneaster—T. Greene a, P. M. Stew- 


art a 
Launceston—Sir H. Hardinge m 
Leeds—Sir J. Beckett m, E. Baines a 


| Leicester—W .E. Gladstone m, Serjeant] Whitehaven—M. Attwood, m 


Goulburn m 


| Leominster—Lord Hotham m, T. Bish,|Wigan—J. H. Kearsley, R. Potter 


Esq. @ 


| is no doubt mainly owing to the constant exertions of the Marquess of Chandos, 
Sudbury—J. Bagshaw, a, B. Smyth, a and the attention he pays to the interests and wishes of the farmers, has returned 
Sunderland—Ald. Thompson, m, D. | three Members who will support the present Administration. The lowest of the 
Barclay, m | Conservative candidates upon the poll, was nearly five hundred a head of the 
Tamworth—Sir R. Peel, m, W. Peel, m | highest of the opposition candidates. This is really a great victory, and the 
Taunton—H. Labouchere, a, E. Bain- | calm, determined manner in which it was gained, makes it doubly gratifying. 
bridge, a | The agriculturists of Buckinghamshire have done their duty nobly, and deserve 
Tewkesbury—C. Tracy, a, H. Dowdes- , the best thanks of the country. Lord Chandos, we need scarcely say, was 
well, m | placed by them at the head of the poll—his votes nearly doubled those of the 
Thetford—Lord Euston, m, J. Baring, a ; highest of his opponents. 

Thirsk—T. H. Crompton, m | In the neighbouring county also, the Royal county of Berks, three Members 
Totness—J. Parrott, a, Lord Seymour, a | have been returned who will support the present Administration. There was no 
Tower Hamlets—Dr. Lushington, a, | °pposition to the election of Messrs. Palmer, Walter, and Pusey. The latter 
W. Clay, a gentleman—a staunch Conservative—comes in in the room of Mr. Throckmor- 
Tynemouth—G. F. Young, m | ton, a Whig and a Roman Catholic, who represented the county in the last 
Wakefield—D. Gaskell, a, Hon. W.S. | Parliament. 

Lascelles In the adjoining county (Herts) two Conservatives have been returned. In 
Wallingford—W. S. Blackstone, m the last Parliament it was represented by one Conservative (Lord Grimston), who 
is re-elected, and two Whigs, Sir J. Sebright and Mr. N. Calvert, who have both 
Wareham—G. H. Calcraft, m | retired. Of the new Members, Mr. Abel Smith will support Conservative prin- 
Warrington—J. S. Blackburne, m ciples, and Mr. Alston (if we may judge from his speech) is by no means im 
Warwick—F. B. King, a, Sir C. Gren- | bued with factious hostility to the present Administration. For the present, 


ville, m however, we suppose he must be ranked with the opposition. 
Wenlock—Hon. G. Forester, m,J.Gas-| _ In East Suffolk the Conservatives have gained one, the late Whig Member, 

kell, m Mr. Shawe, being well beaten by Sir C. Broke Vere. In South Devon they 
Westbury—Sir R. Lopez, m have also gained one—Sir J. Yarde Buller succeeds Mr. Bulteel, the son-in-law 
Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, a, Col. | of Earl Grey. 

Evans, a In the eity of Durham, a Conservative, Mr. Trevor, is at the head of the poll. 


There are 892 voters on the register, and of these 323 have given plumpers to 
| Mr. Trevor. At the close of the poll 820, out of the 892 registered electors, 
had voted. 

The requisite strength ir the House of Commons to carry on the Government 


Whitby—A. Chapman, m 


} 
Wilton—J. H. Penruddock, m 


Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great | Lewes—Sir C. R. Blunt a, T. R.)Windsor—J. Ramsbottom, a, Sir J. de | of Sir Robert Peel, may now. we think, be looked upon as gained. We refer 


Britain and Ireland, to Sir Philip Charles Sydney, G. C. H. (only son of Sir | 
John Shelley Sidney, Bart., of Penshurst-castle, in the county of Kent, by Hen- 
tietta Hunloke, daughter of the late Sir Henry Hunlocke, Bart., of Wingerworth, 
in the county of Derby), and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by | 
the name, style, and title of Baron De L’Isle and Dudley, of Penshurst, in the | 
county of Kent. 
The King has also been pleased to order a writ to be issued under the Great | 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for summoning | 
George Charles Pratt, Esq., (commonly called Earl of Brecknock) to the House 
of Peers, by the style and title of Baron Camden, of Camden-place, in the | 
county of Kent 
War-Office, Jan. 8, 1835.—RI1. Regt. of Horse Gds: Lt. W. E. Hanmer to | 
be Capt. by pur., v. Kenyon, who rets. ; Cor. H. J. Tomkinson to be Lt. by pur., 
v. Hanmer; Henry Granville Lord Fitzalan to be Cor. by pur., v. Tomkinson.— 
6th Drags,: Cor. M. Archdallto be Lt., by pur., v. Fits-Herbert, who rets. ; | 
Gent. Cadet B. E. A. Cochrane, from the Roval Military College, to be Cornet | 
by pur., v. Archdall—7th Light Drags. : Cor. H. J. Sutton to be Lt., by pur., v. | 
Butler, who rets.; H.C. Wyndham, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Satton.— | 
16th Let. Drags. : Hon. C. A. Dillon to be Cor.. by pur., v. Melville, who rets. | 


Ross, app. to the 96th Ft —27th Ft.: C 


pur., v. Doherty, dec. ; Capt. A. Byrne, from the h p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. | 


Kemp a 
Lichfield—Sir G. Anson a, Sir E. D. 
Scott m 


Lincoln—E. L. Bulwer a, Colonel Sib- ly, m 


thorpe m 
Liskeard—C. Bulwer Jun. a 


Beauvoir, a to a letter in another column, compiled by a Correspondent of the Morning 
Woodstock—Lord C. S. Churchill, m | Post, which shows a clear gain of fifty-seven Conservative Members, in the 
Worcester—G. R. Robinson, a, Bail- | room of the same number of Oppositionists. To these we may add, at least 
| seven, from this day’s returns, making sixty-four, or im divisions, a difference of 
Wycombe—Hon. R. J. Smith, m, Rt. | one hundred and twenty-eight ! 

Hon. C. Grey, m This is the gain without including the great number of moderate Reformers 





Liverpool—Viscount Sandon m, W.|York—J.H. Lowther, m, Hon. T. Dun- | who did not oppose the late Government, though it went further than they wish- 


Ewart a 
WA 


Counties 
Merioneth—Sir R. W. Vaughan, m. 
Boroughs, Cities, Universities, and Districts. 


Brecon, &c—Morgan, m 
Cardiff, &«—J. Nicholl, m 
Cardigan, &c—P. Pryse, a 
Caermarthen—D. Lewis, m 
Denbigh—W. Jones, m 


{Remarks of the same journal on th 


das, a | ed, and will not oppose the present Government, though it may perhaps not go 
LES. | guite so far as they think safe. ' ' 

| Upon the whole, there are very good prospects from the Parliament now ia 
| the course of being elected. The majority will be pledged to practical improve- 
| ment, but they will be moderate men, willing to do good in a steady, cautious 
| way, and heartily determined to resist the wild projects which the Destructives, 
| in the drunkenness of their vanity and presumption, are eager to rush into. 
Pembroke, &c—H. Owen, Owen, m From the Morning Herald, Jan. 16. 

Radnor, &c—R. Pryce, m | The elections still proceed, and proceed favourably, throughout the country 
‘ | The cause of the Constitution continues to gain ground. According to the 
| Standard, whose lists have been more correctly taken than those of our Con- 


\Merther Tydvil—J. J. Guest, a 
Montgomery, &c—Col. J. Edwards, a 


e above :]— 


; We have endeavoured in a previous column to exhibit, with as much correct- | temporaries who make more noisy professions of accuracy, the gain of the 
—ith Ft.: Lt. H. Acton, from the h.p. of the 12th Lgt. Drags., to be Lt., v. | ness as our] opportunities have enabled us to command, a tabular view of the | Conservatives, as opposed to the Destructive Reformers was yesterday as 


-apt. D. M’Pberson to be Maj., without | results of the elections as far as they have gone, shewing in each case, where it | follows :-— 
was possible to obtain the necessary information, the probable course members | 


“ Cricklade, one—Neeld, vice Calley. Bedfordshire, one—Alford, vrce Stuart 


M’Pherson.—40th Fr.: Lt. L. Bulkeley to be Capt., by pur., v. Millar, who | are likely to take in reference to the ministry I: is, as yet, quite impossible to Buckinghamshire, treo—VYoung and Praed, vice Smith and Dashwood. Berk- 


| been generally maintained by the leaders of the liberal party. The effect of the 
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“ange deem necessary, in order to give effect to their own 
East Retford, one—Duncombe, vice Newark. Suffolk, East, one—Vere, vice | principles, and to uphold their honest and consistent opinion. [Renewed cheers. ] 
Shawe. Warwickshire, one—Mordaunt, vice Philips.” The meeting must be aware that he was not at liberty to reveal the nature of the 
In South Essex Messrs. Hall Dare and Bramston, two Conservatives, have communication made to his friends and himself, because it involved the conduct 
been elected, and East Kent has again returned Sir E. Knatchbull and Mr. | of other men, and frankly as he wished to deal with all matters in which his own 
Plumptre. As Sir E. Knatchbull has been so frequently mentioned by the Whig | conduct was involved, yet in this instance all he could say was that the offer was 
Press as a man whose violent anti-reform notions were enough to sink any | precisely such as might be made by one honourable man to another. He must do 
Ministry, it may not be without its use to inquire what his principles really are, | Sir Robert Pecl the justice thus publicly to state, that the communication 
and common fairness would seem to require that, after having heard so much and the offer were like everything he (Lord Stanley) had scen of his public con- 
from his opponents, we should consent to hear something from himself. Now | duct—frank, open, and manly; and further, that he had no ground for believing 
what does this violent unreasonable anti-Reformer, as he has been called, say | that insincerity or evasion was meant by him. [Applause.] Having thus de- 
with regard to public opinion, which he has been charged over and over with de- | clined office, what, he must remind the assembly, was the course which, in his 
fying and insulting. He says for himself, and for the Administration with which | judgment, was left him and his friends to pursue? The people and the country 
he is connected, that ‘they are desirous to receive and to act upon the opinions _ had been told that the present times called for the co-operation of all Reformers 
of the people, knowing that unless they did so they could not stand.” ‘There is | —that the period had arrived when all shades of political difference should 
not much anti-reform in this sentiment. Again, “on the question of tithes he | merge in one great effort and coalition to overthrow the existing Government. 
considered that a great and material alteration should be made in the present | He for one, would take no such course; neither did he atknowledge the necessity 
system.” Does this imply a violent and unreasonable opposition to the general | of ws adoption. cheers.] He would coalesce with no man or body of 
call for improvement? ‘‘ He stood forth neither as a Tory nor as a Whig, but | men, whose inten principles, and objects he was sati ‘were not in strict 
as a totally independent man, ready to give his support to any class of men who | accordance with those he himself professed ; he would that all those 
might be prepared to act for the good of the country.” Such are the declarations , who classed themselves under the genetal name of Reformers were in principles 
of Sir E. Knatchbull, and yet he is perpetually held up by the Whig Radical | or objects accordant with those of the Administration of Earl Grey, and he would 
Press as the very personification of violence and prejudice. If, indeed, the | join in no effort to overthrow the Government unless he saw a fair and legitimate 
Right Hon. Baronet be, as that section of the Press continually represents him— | prospect for the formation of another Administration which would nearly and 
the most violent man of his party, his party cannot be very violent after all. | closely carry into effect the principles to which he was attached. [Cheers. ]— 
Here you have his own avowal of his own political sentiment. Will you take | From him at least the present Government would meet no factious oppositron, 
them from himself, or will you go for better information to his enemies and | though he could not promise them any pledge of support. He knew Reform 
traducers! We have no doubt that the decision of the public will coincide with | must go on—wide, extensive, but he hoped constitutional Reform. 
the decision of the honest constituency of East Kent, who, by sending him back | 
to Parliament, have given the lie to the calumnies so industriously heaped upon 
his name. 


shire, one—Pusey, vice Throckmorton. Devon, South, one—Buller, vice Bulteel. | tration as they might 


— > —— 
FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
The news by the Havre, which arrived on Sunday night produced an impres- 
CHANGES ' sion that the Message of the President of the United States had been received 
Caused by the present election, with the respective loss and gain of the Tories | in the French capital with far greater indifference than had been anticipated. 
and Radicals in the following places. The account is made up to the 14th of The calm, however, was not of very long duration, and has been followed by a 
January. Eleven other changes in favour of the Tories were announced on the | measure, which, in ordinary cases is the first preliminary to actual hostilities— 
15th, making the whole number 67. The recall of the French Minister from the United States, and the tender of his 
passports to the American Envoy resident near the Government of France! It 





Radical Conserva- 


of the non-fulfilment of the Treaty of Indemnity, has assumed an unpleasan 

















aspect. On the receipt of the President’s Message, the French Government no- 
tified Mr. Livingston that the French Minister at Washington was recalled, 
and that his own passperts were ready. ‘This is generally the first step towards 
hostilities ;—-who will take the second? Mr. Livingston was, however, at the 
same time informed, that the Treaty would be laid before the Chambers by the 
King’s Ministers, but whether for the mere purpose of fulfilling the promise 
of Louis Philippe, made to the American Minister, or with a sincere and 
ardent determination to cause it to pass and become a law, and thus 
end the contention, does not appear. If the former be the object, the law 


to make the next move, which, many insist, must be a hostile one. 
The crisis is every way to be lamented, and all good men must feel the strong- 


countries, without being in the remotest degree beneficial to either; the French 
manufacturer and exporter would feel the consequences most severely, while al- 
most every class of persons in this country would be more or less sufferers. 
The commerce of the United States in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and to the 
ports of England, would materially suffer, and as America is essentially a com- 
mercial nation, she must feel it in every fibre. ‘Twenty steam vessels of war, 
which the French possess, would be fatally destructive, occupying the command- 
ing position which France does upon the map of Europe. 

We do not sce that the honour of this country is so deeply in jeopardy as 
many suppose ; for we are decidedly of opinion that the dishonour, if any, rests with 
the party refusing to comply with its engagement. The United States, then, 
can afford to forbear—they will lose nothing by delay, and while the right is so 
clearly on their side, forbearance is magnanimity. 

We admit, that in the present state of the relations of the two countries, as 
defined to us by the late important advices—to resume negotiations is difficult, if 
not impossible ; but is there no other course? Is this nota fair case for the 
friendly mediation (not arbitration) of a third power, in whose honour both par- 
ties have confidence? and if so, would the United States run any hazard, or im- 
pair the strength of their claim by submitting to such a remedy? Without pro- 
fessing any profound sagacity in this matter, and without wishing to be in any 
way officious in the propagation of our sentiments, we fervently hope that by the- 
wisdom of Congress, and the patriotism of the Chief Magistrate, some mode 
will be fallen upon to avert the great and impending calamity of war.—For the 
sake of humanity alone, we trust that two enlightened nations will not, in the 
nineteenth century, embroil themselves in bloody strife for the comparatively 
paltry consideration of five millions of dollars, the whole of which is not worth 
one human life. 

Mr. Hows has appeared this week according to announcement, having played 
Shylock and Sir Edward Mortimer,—the former was repeated last night. The 
reception of this gentleman, by crowded and highly respectable houses, was not 
less honourable to the kindness of the inhabitants of New York, than gratifying 





























PLACE. NAMES. gain. tive gain. | appears to have been known in the capitol on Tuesday the 13th of January, that 
Chippenham, - - Boldero- - - vice Talbot oe  . +s 1 the King had determined to assume a hostile attitude, and the fact was announced 
Newcastle, - - - Peel,- - - _> + Willoughby, - - - 1 | by the National of that evening as follows :— 

Sudbury, - - - Bagshaw, Smith, - Walsh, Bames, - - 2 “Tt is this evening affirmed that the Moniteur of to-morrow morning is to 
Beverley, - - - Hogg, Pre Mepee Langdale, - e © i announce that Mr. Livingston, the American Minister, has received his passports, 
Bridport, - - - Twiss, 2 + ¢ + Romilly, - - - - 1 and that M. Serrurier, Minister of France in the United States, has been re- 
Evesham, - - - Borthwick,- - - Hudson - - - - 1 called. War is, therefore, declared. But at the same time that the Royalty of 
London,- - - - Pattison, - - + Lyall - - - - - J the 7th of August gives such satisfaction to its outraged dignity, it orders its 
Maidstone, - - - Lewis, c+ « + Bomet - -- - 1 Ministers to present, after to-morrow, to the Chamber of Deputies, the treaty 
St. Alban’s, - - Grimston, - - - Vincent ea 1 with the United States, and in the course of eight days peace will be made.” 
‘Tamworth,- - - Peel,- - - - - Townshend - - - 1 Accordingly, on the morning of the 14th, (Wednesday,) the Moniteur published 
Tewkesbury, - - Dowdeswell, - - Martin - - - - - 1 in its official part, the following important article :— 

Brecon, - - - - Morgan,- - - - Watkins - - - - 1 “The King has recalled M. Serrurier, his Minister at Washington. The 
Exeter, - - - - Follett, - - - - Buller - - - - - 1 Minister for Foreign Affairs has notified this resolution to the Minister of the 
Ipswich,- - - - Dundas, Kelly, - - Wason, Morrison - 2 United States at Paris, informing him at the same time that the passports which 
Lincoln,- - - - Sibthorpe, a Heneage +, % 3 © 1 he may be in need of, in consequence of that communication, are at his disposal. 
Pontefract, - s & Pollington, - - - Jerningham - - - l “In execution of the engagements entered into by France, the Project of Law 
Sandwich, - - - Price, - - + - Marryatt - - - - 1 relative to the American claims will be presented to-morrow to the Chamber of 
Stafford,- - - - Goodricke,- - - Gronow - - - - 1 Deputies. A clause will be added to it, intended to protect (guarantir) eventually 
W orcester,- - - Bailley, - - - - Davies - - - - - 1 such French interests as might be endangered.” 

York, - - - - Lowther, - - - Petre aaa, SS 1 Fifty Cents will be paid at this office, for No. 30 of the Albion, Vol. 2 New Series. 
Andover, - - - Pollen, - - - - Fellowes - - - - 1 Exch New York 

Boston, - - - - Meowmigs,- -.- Hendley - - - - 1 xchange at New York on London, 60 days, — a7 per cent. prem, 

Bristol, - - - - Miles, - - - - Baillie - - - - - l “— ‘ ' : tn —— eel ot pe 
Carmarthen, - - Lewis, - - - - Yelverton - - - - 1 sl aE Lak ABIBIOW,. 

Chatham, - - - Beresford, - - - Byng - - - - - 4 

Colchester,- - - Smith, - - - - Harvey - - - - .a NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1835. 

Denbigh, - - - Jones, - - - - Maddocks - - - - 1 = = ~ : - —— ne 
a . : , : pen : : . no : ‘ ° " ° Since our last the England and the Orpheus have arrived from Liverpool, by 
eee ‘ which we have received our regular files of London papers to the 17th ult. 

Hull, Carruthers,- - - Hill- - - - - - 1 pay 
Leela, - + + s BAe? & = Sed. 0. 1 The elections have made some progress, not certainly with all the success that 
Leicester, - - - Goulburn, Gladstone, Evans, Ellis - - - 2 could be desired for the Conservative cause, yet with a material improvement 
—, «3% sora exes mew as « < “ upon the former Parliament. We have made as many extracts as our columns will 
ochdale, - - - ntwistle, - - - Fenton- - - - - ontain, tendi —~ : . hie ; 
Risen, - - 2: Metitees Penebetp tipped Orenghen 2 contain, tending to throw all the light possible on the subject. This is the ‘more 
Scarbeceugt, - - Teenth,-'- - - Cayley-.- - --- 1 desirable, as our contemporaries, taking their tone possibly from the liberal 
Southampton, - - Hoy, Dottin, - - Atherley, Penleaze - 2 | papers, would lead us to suppose that the Conservative cause was lost. We 
Sunderland, - - Barelay,- - - - Chaytor - - - - 1 have before had occasion to complain of the unwarrantable conduct of Mr. Will- 
"sl 
— 2% —- hese —— tat Bil : mer, the newspaper agent at Liverpool, in his substituting one paper for another 
Crieklade, vidya Neeld, aly + ome frat er 1 | his customers in this country, and thereby giving them ez parte views only. 
Droitwich, - - - Barmneby, - - - Foley - - - - - } | The Courier & Enquirer, we observe, makes a similar complaint. This state of 
Harwich, - - - Bonham, -,\- - Disney- - - - - 1 things renders it more difficult, but at the same time more necessary, to search 
Finsbury, - - - Wakley, - - - Spankie - - - - 1 for the truth, and present it to our readers. 
Brighton, - - - Pechell,- - - - Faithfull - - - - ! We would then advise those who look over our columns, first to peruse the 
Berwick, - - - Bradshaw, - - - Blake - - - - - 1 ticl we 1 from Bell’s Messe he I Albi 
Haverfordwest, - Scourfield, - - - Phillips . tn ; | articles we ave quoted from Bell’s Messenger, the London Albion, and Herald ; 
Gubet. . .:s |. Hie SS. Mie we te 1 | by these it will be seen that the Tory, and those papers which support Sir 
Truro, - - - - Vivian, - - - - Vivyan a 1 | Robert Peel are full of confidence, for although a direct Conservative majority 
W eymouth, - - Burdon, - - + + Johnstone - - - - 1 will not be obtained, yet it is hoped that a tolerable support will be gained for 
Hae ga See Fare weed, aan on ~ gave ; | the new cabinet. Thus much for the general view of the question. We would 
Ressndbenedh, .  rmnell ag oy a} eg ; | next counsel our readers to perase the table of members returned, and the edi- 
Northamptonshire, Knightley, - - - Althorp - - - - ey torial article thereupon, which we have copied from the London Atlas. The 
Sele, OMe, 33° fe ts ls Es se eG 1 | Atlas, be it remembered, is a decidedly reform paper and labours to put the 
ato a - bo mage - « - Mem - +--+ - 1 |best face on things; but as its statements appear to be based on truth 
Bedfordehin % , : aed é : ; — 4 . a : 1 : and candour, they claim confidence and attention. By a careful examina- 
East Retford, Pie Duncombe. ce iaree tenet eres 1 tion of the table and the article referred to, it will appear that the result of the 
“Te. LSS) eee 1 elections is far more advantageous to the Tories, than other accounts would 
W iultshire, North, - Long, - - - - - Astley - - - - - 1 | lead us to suppose. Some of the accounts published, claim a retarn of 266 
yrs —_ — : Reps —— ee pe 1 Reformers, and 146 Tories, leaving a majority of 118—this is up to the 17th of 
. a ee eer e+ +o By ee rg 1 Jan., yet the accounts published by the Atlas which are to the llth, give a re- 
f 63 turn of 127 Reformers and 115 Tories, leaving a majority in favour of the Re- 
Deduct votes gained by the Radicals - - - - - 6 | formers of only 12, exclusive of 13 which are doubtful. We also call the at- 
—— | tention of our readers to another table, which gives the changes of members 
Clear gain to the Conservatives - - - - - - - - - 57 


in sundry places, by which it will be seen that in 63 places from which returns 


| have been made, there has b in fi 
SPEECH OF LORD STANLEY. prt ) ere has been a gain for the Tories of 63, and a loss 


At the South Lancashire Election. i oom: . , P . ; ty 
His Lordship said, that at the time of the dissolution of the late Minis- | This looks something like re-action. Those, we repeat, who will dili- 


try it had so happened that he had the opportunity of mecting many of | gently study the tables and articles we have referred to, will see that there 
those friends with whem he was most immediately connected upon political sub- | is not the ground for despair that many imagine. 





cnend Gna oe moe? - sil « ae — a a | nevertheless, be able to arrive at some tolerably accurate conclusion by a 
OO Eee eee ee oad. non ag | little calculation. Suppose, then, that the Conservative Members should 

and it was due to them (especially to one of them, an intimate friend, now on | ppose, then, that the “onservative Members should amount 
his trial at an election in a neighbouring county) to state, that in coming to the | to about 300 
conclusion which finally directed their course there existed not the least shade of | Whigs . ; ; ' ; é 200 
differenee of opinion, neither since that course had been followed had there been | Irreclaimable Radicals, or Destructives 158—Total, 658, 


the slightest doubt or hesitation as to its propriety. H i 
y. e trusted that he and his ‘ a rw wn ae 
friends would stand acquitted of the imputation of having in this instance been | what will be the result? Why, that about one hundred of the Whigs will always 


actuated by unworthy, party, or political motives. [Applause.] He was only | vets with the Tories on all great questions when the constitution is in danger. | 
induced to say thus much upon this point, because the necessity had been inti- This will give a Conservative majority sufficiently strong to carry on the Go- 
mated to him of his correcting an" impression prevailing in some quarters that , vernment. This calculation, and this view of the case,we know is assumed by the 


prong had “ ers | to act ops pd se a = hag was —— to act best informed persons in England, and by the Government itself. The Cabi- 
n. incapabie of such a feeling; and he trust the meeting | a : : 5 » 
would believe, that if on public grounds it had been competent for him to join | net, too, as far as can be observed, is confident, and determined to fight the good 


the Government of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, with him, the fight. 
words *‘ with” or “under” would never for a single moment have turned the | But let the House be however composed, it must act more or less in obedience 
Pre {Loud applause.] He trusted also they would believe that, if at that | to the sense of the nation. That the sense of the nation, to a very considerable 

me they could have felt the acceptance of office afforded the most effectual | extent, is opposed to the sweeping innovations of the late Cabinets, and to the 


means of promoting those principles of sound and ratjonal improvement to which | j i i 
they were attached, he and his friends would have hd the , sa of mind not | thoughtless violence of the Destructives is sufficiently apparent by the returns 


to have shrunk from the obloquy they might have incurred, but, on the contrary, | already made ; for more Conservative members are already returned than existed 
pee “ risk the semblance of a loss of character, trusting to time to do them in the late Parliament. It should not escape attention, that in many places 
Geman (Great applause.} In this instance, however, they had felt that the where the Whigs and Radicals have been successful, it was the mere success of 

of public duiy, of personal feeling, and of private friendship, all led to the | a very small majority. Itis not even yet certain that Mr. Hume has been re- 


conclusion that their public duties would be best performed by ini to | 
re-enter the service oo King. Guubete a sdens atts ee oe | turned for Middlesex, and Mr. O’Connell and his coadjutor are at the bottom of 


ao nnented to join the new Government for the purpese of strengthening it | the poll in the city of Dublin. An important advantage was certainly gained 
‘o aan pe measures which he believed it must and would carry into effect, | by the Reformers in the outset, by the return of the whole sixteen metropolitan 
Would net raed - a ae would their motives have been exposed! members, who are Radicals to a man—several of the towns followed the ex- 
rise upon the hin ef > te parva aongees gr amr ete — ag to | ample ; but the counties have nobly done their duty. As a further proof of the 
selves !—would it in sh , : dl " —— change of sentiment, and the desire to give Sir Robert Peel a trial, we be 
it, im short, not have been said that their past conduct had been ; : s 
= matter of intrigue in order to be enabled to re-enter upon office under differ- | to direct attention to the speech of Lord Stanley, who, it will be observed, ex- 
a4 cae ? es and general cheering.] Standing, however, as they now | presses every confidence in the new Premier. 
compeaiad ir characters, as he trusted, unimpeached, and with their motives un- 
‘|, they had full power either to support or oppose the present Adminis- | The state of the relations between the United States and France, growing out 




















| 


jects, and as at that time a report was current that applications to take office | The ultimate result we will not with confidence predict; but we may, | 
| 


to his feelings. 

Mr. Hows’ conception of the character of Shylock, is admitted by all to be 
correct, and the delineation accurate. A severe cold impeded somewhat his 
utterance, and gave to his voice an indistinctness that considerably marred the 
effect of some of the passages. Enough however has been shown to prove 
that he has not mistaken his powers, in embracing his present arduous profession. 
There is a bustle, energy, and excitement in his manner, that at once arrest the 
attention of the audience ; and although sometimes a little carried away by the 
excitement of the moment, he quickly recovers himself, makes ample 
amends by resuming his quiet, natural, and effective manner, which in all cases 
| tells so well with a discriminating audience. His debut has been quite success- 

ful, and we hope to see him permanently enrolled in the ranks of his profession: 

Mrs. McLean, the female debutante of whom we spoke in our last, took her- 
benefit on Thursday, when she played Miss Dorillon in Wives as They Are, and 
Harriet in the interlude of Is he Jealous? These parts she sustained with great 
spirit, more especially the latter, in which she dressed and looked the gallant 
admirably. We have rarely seen a lady look so fascinating in male attire. She 
proceeds to Baltimore, where we understand she has an engagement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathews sailed in the Columbus for Liverpool on Wednesday. 

We have a great many new publications before us, but, in consequence of the 
pressure of foreign news, we are compelled to postpone our usual notices of them 
until next week. 





—— 
POSTSCRIPT! 
From the Courier & Enquirer of this morning. 
The French man-of-war brig Le Dessas, Capt Duguenet, of 20 guns and 106 
| men, arrived last night from Brest. She sailed on the 20th Jan. At one o'clock 
' this morning our news schooner arrived in town, having on board an officer of 
| the brig with dispatches which he delivered to the French consul. We were 
not able to collect from him any information of importance ; he had no papers, and 
he says the Chamber had not passed the appropriation bill. Orders for the brig 
to prepare to sail were transmitted by telegraph from Paris, and she sailed in- 
stantly on the arrival of the messenger from Paris with the dispatches. It may 
| be that the Brig is sent ont to carry M. Serrurier home. 
| ‘rom the Times of this morning. 
| Our news boat has just arrived from the Sully, bringing Havre papers to the 
| 17th. There is every probability that the Bill authorizing the fulfilment of the 
American treaty will pass, a law to that effect having been presented to the 
Chambers, and enforced by the most powerfui arguments. ‘The speeches of 
Dupin and M. Humann appear in the papers, but the lateness of the hour pre- 
vents us giving the translations. 

Captain Forbes, of the Sully, from Havre, 18th ult., informs us that the ex- 
| citement which had prevailed in France, was subsiding, and the people in gene- 
| ral adverse to a war with the United States. The English papers approve the 
| honest representations of the President, and condemn the equivocal conduct of 
| France. 
| 





Chamber of Deputies, Jan. 15. 
M. Dupin took the chair at one o’clock. The galleries were extremely full,. 
and a more than usual number of Deputies were present. ‘The Ministers and 
| the President of the Council (Marshal Mortier) were in their usual places. At 
' half-past one o'clock, 
The Minister of the Finances ascended the tribune—[Great sensation, }—and 


proceeded to read the following development relative to the Government com— 


munication which had been announced :— 

‘‘ Gentlemen—Faithful to the accomplishment of its duty, and trusting that 
you would participate in its convictions, the Government was disposed again to 
submit to your consideration the measures necessary for the execution of the 
Treaty of the 4th July, 1831, and was prepared to defend them in the name of 
justice and of the political and commercial interests of France. The Message 
of the President of the United States at the opening of the American Congress 
suspended the execution of this project. ‘The Government had then to examine 
if it still remained under the empire of the same duty ; if the dignity of France 
did not demand a different line of conduct; and finally, if any means existed of 
placing the invariable rules of justice in harmony with the legitimate sentiment. 
of national honour. 

““ We might wait, Gentlemen, till the resolutions of the Congress should pre- 
scribe to us the line of conduct expedient to be adopted. But the system of tem- 
porisation would have neither the advantage of rendering our commercial 


| relations secure, nor of placing them eventually under the protection of re- 


prisals.” 

The following is the text of the bill :— 

Art. 1. The Minister of the Finances is authorised to carry to the Budget of 
each of the years 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1941, the sum necessary to pay 
off in six terms the capital of 25,000,000fr., in execution of the Treaty signed 
on the 4th July, 1831, between France and the United States, and the ratifica- 
tions of which were exchanged at Washington the 2d of February 1832. 

Art.2. The sum of 1,500,000 fr. which the Government of the United 
States has engaged to pay to France in six annual terms, in discharge of the 
claims of French citizens, shall be carried to the credit side of a special article 
of the Budget, in proportion as the recoveries are made. Credits to a similar 
amount shall be opened to the Minister of the Finances for the discharge of the 
claims that may have been liquidated in favour of French citizens. 

Art. 3. The payments to be made on the sum of 25,000,000fr. shall not be 
carried into effect till it shall have been ascertained that the Government of the 
United States has adopted no measures injurious to French interests. 

The reading of the preamble and of the Bill occasioned considerable sensa- 
tion in the Chamber ; and, after the minister had quitted the tribune, several De- 
puties formed groups, and entered into close and animated conversation. 

The bill was then ordered to be printed, distributed, and submitted for exami- 
nation to the Standing Committee ; the discussion on it being reserved for a fu- 
ture sitting. 


will not, of course, pass, and in that case, it devolves on the United States - 


est desire to avert the impending mischief. A war would be disastrous to both - 
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AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


From Blaiclaroed's Magazi 


é. 





linl London: Longman and 


Volume IJ. Edinburgh: Adam ard Charles Black. 

Co. 13834 ; & 3 
We were sitting, one night lately, all alone by ourselves, aiinost unconsciously 
in the many-visio! 
re beautifully built up, of the ongoings of 
:, came to the front door, fol- 





1 grate, but at limes 





eveing the embers, fire without 
aware of the symbols and emblems t 
human life, when a knocking, uot loud but resolute, ¢ u pare Ce 
iowed by the rustling thrill of the bell-wire, and then by a tinkilng sur below, too 
gentle to waken the house that continued to enjoy the uncisiurbe d dream of its 
repose At first we supposed it ight be but sen late-bome-zolng Knignt-er- 
ik iia  eheti bet nalice and true-love,” seeking 
rant from a feast of shells, in a mood, ** between matice anal VE, g 
to disquiet the slumbers of Old ¢ hristopher, in ¢ xpe angiener of se¢ Ing his night- 
cap (which he never wears) popped out of the W indow, and of hearing his voice 
(of which he is chary in the open air) stimulating a seold upon the audacious 
sleep-breaker. So we benevo ently laid back our head On OUT easy -chair, and 
pursued our speculations on the state of affairs in genera —and more particularly 
on the jloundering fall of that inexplicable people—the Whigs. We had been 
wondering, and of our wondering found no end, what could have been their chief 
reasons fur cominitting suicide. It appe ared a case of very singular fe lo-de-se— 
for they had so timed the * rash act,” as to excite strong suspicions in the public 
mind that his Majesty had committed murder, Circumstances, however, had 
soon come to light, that proved to demonstration, that the wretched Ministry had 
laid violent hands on itself, and effected its purpose by strangulation. ‘There— 
was the fatal black ring visible round the neck-—though a mere thread ; there— 
were the bloodshot eves protruding from the sockets ; there—the lip-biting teeth 
clenched in the Jast convulsions; and there—sorriest sight of all—was the 
ghastly suicidal smile, last relic of the laughter of despair. But the knocking 


would not leave the door—and listening to its character, we were assured that | 
it came from the fist of a friend, who saw lights through the chinks of the shut- | 


ter, and knew, moreover, that we never put on the shroud of death’s pleasant 
brother sleep, till ** ae wee short liour ayont the twal,” and often not until earliest 


| 
| 


eock-crow, Which chanticleer utters somewhat drowsily, and then replaces his | 


head beneath his wing, supported on one side by a partlet, on the other by a hen. 
So we gathered up our slippered feet from the rug, lamp in hand, stalked along 
the lobbies, unchained and unlocked the oak which our faithful night porter Som- 


nus had sported—and lo! a figure muflied up in a cloak, and furred like a Russ, | 


who advanced familiarly into the hall, extended both hands, and then embracing 
us, bade God bless us, and pronounced, with somewhat of a foreign accent, the 
name in which we and the world rejoice—* Christopher North!" We were not 
slow in returning the hug fraternal—for who was it but the ‘* American Woods- 
man?’’—even Audubon himse!f—fresh from the Floridas—and breathing the 
pure air of far-off Labrador! 

Three years and upwards had fled since we had taken farewell of the illustrious 
Ornithologist—on the same spot—at the same hour; and there was sumething 
ghostlike in such return of a dear friend from a distant region—almost as if from 
the land of spirits. It seemed as if the same muon again looked at us—but then 
she was wan and somewhat sad—now clear as a diamond, and all the starry hea- 
vens wore asmile. ‘Our words they were na mony feck’’—but in less time 
than we have taken to write it—we two were sitting cheek by jowl, and hand in 
hand, by that essential fire—while we showed by our looks that we both felt, 
now they were over, that three years were but as one day! ‘The cane coal-scut- 


tle, instinct with spirit, beeted the fire of its own accord, without word or beck 


of ours, as if placed there by the hands of one of our wakeful Lares ; in globe 
of purest crystal the Glenlivet shone ; unasked the bright brass kettle began * to 
whisper its sweet under song ; 
our isle turned towards us their languishing eyes, unseen the Nereid that had on 
the instant wafted them from the procreant cradle-veds of Prestonpans. Grace 
said, we drew in to supper, and hobnobbing, from long-shank, down each Natu- 
ralist’s gullet graciously descended, with a gurgle, the mildest, the meekest, the 
very Moses of Ales. 

Audubon, ere half an hour had elapsed, found an opportunity of telling us that 


he had never seen us in a higher state of preservation—and in a low voice whis- | 


pered something about the eagle renewing his youth. We acknowledged the 
kindness by a remark on bold bright birds of passage that find the seasons obe- 
dient to their will, and wing their way through worlds still rejoicing in the perfect | 
year. But tootrue were we not to be sincere in all we seriously said ; and while | 
Audubon confessed that he saw rather more plainly than when we parted the 
crowfect in the corners of our eyes, we did not deny that we saw in him an image 


of the Falco Leucocephalus, for that, looking on his * carum caput,’’ it answered | 


his own description of that “handsome and powerful bird,” viz. *‘ the general 


* and a centenary of the fairest oysters native to 


colour of the plumage above is dull hair-brown, broadly margined with greyish | 


white.” But here he corrected us; for ‘surely, my dear friend,” quoth he, 


“you must admit I am a living specimen of the Adult Bird, and you remember | 


my description of him in my First Volume."’ And thus blending our gravities 
and our gaieties, we sat facing one another, each with his last oyster on the 
prong of his trident, which disappeared, like all mortal joys, between a smile and 
a sigh. 


How similar—in much—our dispositions—yet in almost all how dissimilar our | 


lives ! 


Since last we parted, ‘ we scarcely heard of half a mile from hoine ’"— | 


he tanned by the suns and beaten by the storms of many latitudes—we like a | 


ship laid up in ordinary, or anchored close in shore within the same sheltering 
bay—with sails unfurled and flags flying but for sake of show on some holyday— 
he like a ship that every morning had been dashing through a new world of waves 
—often close-reefed—or under bare poles—but oftener affronting the heavens 


with a whiter and swifter cloud than any hoisted by the combined fleets in the | 


sky. And now, with canvass unrent, and masts unsprung, returned to the very 
buoy she left. Somewhat faded, indeed, in her apparelling—but her hull sound 
as ever—not a speck of dry-ret in her timbers—her keel unscathed by rock— 
her cut-water yet sharp as new-whetted scythe cre the mower renews his toil— 
her figure-head, that had so often looked out for squalls, now ‘ patient as the 
brooding dove '’—and her bowsprit—but let us man the main-brace ; nor is there 
purer spirit—my trusty frere—in the Old World or the New. 

It was quite a Noctes. Audubon told us—by snatches—all his travels’ history, 
with many an anecdote interspersed of the dwellers among the woods—bird, 
beast, and man. It was on the Ist of August, 1831, that he landed at New 
York, where he spent a few days only, and proceeded to Philadelph‘. 
he found his kin and firm friends, Harlan, (whom we lately had among us, and 
whom we knew how to honour,) Wetherell, Pickering, Sully, Norris, Walsh, 
and other worthiies, ‘a few subscribers, and some diplomas.” He had now two 
assistants, Mr. Ward from London, and a highly talented Swiss, Mr. Leman. 
At Washington he received from the heads of the Government letters of assist- 
ance and protection along the frontiers, without which his researches would have 
been more arduous and less efficient ; and all facilities were afforded to him by 
the President, and many members of the civil, military, and naval departments, 
who accorded to hin whatever he desired at their hands. His fame in Britain 
had reached all ears in America ; and it is our proud happiness to know, that the 
articles in Maga on his unequalled drawings and manifold merits contributed not 
a little to the spread of his reputation, having been republished there, and circu- 
lated there in thousands and tens of thousands. ‘+ How pleasing was it,” quoth 
he to us—and the words are now to be found in the introduction to his Second 
Volume, published this very day—‘“ to me to find in our republic, young as she 
is, the promptitude to encourage science occasionally met with in other countries ! 
Methinks I am now bidding adieu to the excellent men who so kindly reccived 
me, and am still feeling the pressure of their hands, indicative of a cordial wish 
for the success of my undertaking. May He who gave me being, and inspired 
me with a desire to study his wondrous works, graut me the means of proving 
to my country the devotedness with which I strive torender myself not unworthy 
of her.”” Down the broad Chesapeake Bay he proceeded to Norfolk, and thence, 
in anothersteamer, to Richmond in Virginia, and thence to Charleston in South 
Carolina. He thus speaks, in his amiable Introduction, of his reception there 
by a brother zoologist of high reputation there, the Rev. John Bachman :— 

“It was late in the afternoon when we took our lodgings in Charleston.— 
Being fatigued, and having written the substance of my journey to my family, and 
delivered a letter to the Rev Mr. Gilman, I retired to rest. At the first glimpse 
of day the following morning, my assistants and myself were already several 
miles from the city, commencing our search in the fields and woods, and having 
procured abundance of subjects both for the pencil and the scalpel, we returned 
home, covered with mud, and so aecoutred as to draw attention of every person 
in the streets. As we approached the boarding-house, I observed a gentleman 
on horseback close to our door. He looked at me, came up, enquired if iny name 

was Audubon, and on being answered in the affirmative, instantly leaped from 
his saddle, shook me most cordially by the hand—there is much to be expressed 
and understood by a shake of the hand—and questioned me in so kind a manner, 
that I for a while felt doubtful how to reply. At his urgent desire, I removed 
to his house, as did my assistants. Suitable apartments were assigned to us; 
and once introduced to the lovely and interesting group that composed his family, 
I seldom passed a day without enjoying their society. Servants, carriages, horses, 
and dogs, were all at our command, and friends accompanied us to the woods and 
plantations, and formed parties for water excursions. Before I left Charleston, 


[ was truly sensible of the noble and generous spirit of the hospitable Caroli- 
nians. 


near St. Simon’s Island, where “ he was so fortunate as to meet with Thomas 
Butler King, Esq, who, after replenishing his provision stores, subscribed to the 
* Birds of America.’ ” y 
during the winter of 1831-2, and on his return to C 
Savannah. At Charleston he lived with his frie 


There | 


| learned academician probably knew of old ones.” 


' 


Having sailed for the Floridas, he was driven by adverse winds into a harbour | 


tinizing along with that enlightened man ; and in April, 1832, went on board the 
revenue cutter ** Marion,’”’ commanded by Robert Day, ‘ to whose friendiy atten- 
tion I am greatly indebted for the success which IT met with in my pursuits, 
during his cruize along the dangerous coast of East Florida, and amongs: the 
islets that every where rise from the surface of the ocean, like gigantic water- 
lilies. At that “ singular inland Indian Key” he met with every kind of assist- 
ance from the authorities ; and having examined every part of the coast which it 
was the duty of the commander of the Marion to approach, “I returned to 
Charleston with my numerous prizes ; and shortly afterwards I bent my course 
eastward, anxious to keep pace with the birds during their migrations."’ At 
Philadelphia (desolated by cholera) he was met by his family, and with them 
again proceeded to Boston. 

‘Boston! Ah! reader, my heart fails me when I think of the estimable friends 
whose society afforded me so much pleasure in that beautiful city, the Athens of 
our Western World. Never, I fear, shall I have it in my power to return a 
ithe of the hospitality which was there shown towards us, or of the benevolence 
and generosity which evidently came from the heart, without the slightest mix- 
ture of ostentation. 
happy in forming Many valuable friendships 1 various parts of the world, all 
dearly cherished by me, the outporing of kindness which I experienced at Boston 
far exceeded all that I have ever met with. 

‘Who that has visited that fair city, has not admired her site, her universities, 
her churches, her harbours, the pure morals of her people, the beautiful country 
around her, gladdened by glimpses of villas, each vying with another in neatness 
and elegance ! 
Hill, entered her not less celebrated Fanneuil Hall, studied the history of her 
infancy, her progress, her indignant patriotism, her bloody strife, and her peace- 
ful prosperity—that has moreover experienced as I have done, the beneficence of 
her warm hearted and amiable sons—and not felt his bosom glow with admira- 
tion and love? Think of her Adamses, her Perkins, her Everetts, her Pea- 
bodys, Cushings, Quinceys, Storeys, Paines, Greens, ‘Tudors, and Davieses, 
whose public and private life presents all that we deem estimable, and let them 
be bright examples of what the citizens of a free land ought tobe. But besides 
these honourable individuals whom I have taken the liberty of mentioning, many 


! others I could speak of with delight, and one I would point out in particular, 


as he to whom my deepest gratitude is due, one whom I cannot omit men- 
tioning, because, of all the good and the estimable, he it is whose remembrance 
is most dear to me :—that generous friend is George Parkman.” 

Leaving Boston he paid a visit to Moose Island, on which stands the last frontier 
town, boldly facing one of the entrances of the Bay of Fundy—* the climate was 
cold, but the hearts of the inhabitants were warm’’—and among them he found 
many friends. Having resolved to explore the British Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, he proceeded to St. John’s, and ascending the river of that name, a most 
beautiful stream, passed a week at Frederickton, and thence higher up the river, 
below the “ Great Falls,” re-entered the territory of the United States. At length 
the day of his departure for Labrador arrived, ** the wharf was crowded with our 
friends and acquaintances, and as the * star-spangled banner’ swiftly glided to the 
masthead of our buoyant bark, we were surprised and gratified with a salute from 


Who that has made his pilgrimage to her far-famed Bunker's | 


| affections. 


Indeed, I must acknowledge that although I have been , 











the port that towers over the bay. As we passed the revenue cutter at anchor, 
her brave commander paid us the same honour.’’ ‘Through the Gut of Consso he | 
launched into the broad waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and visited the | 
Magdalene Islands. Having passed the summer in the country of Labrador, on | 
his return touched at Newfoundland, explored some of its woods and rivers, and | 
landed at Pictou, in Nova Scotia. Once again at Boston, “ the husband was in the 
arms of his wife’-—they proceeded to New York—and then to Charleston, 
where he spent the winter, and then visited Baltimore. And after nearly three | 
years of travel and research, behold him again in Britain—with collections innu- 
to the United States. 

All this and more he told us, with a cheerful voice and animated eyes, while | 
the dusky hours were noiselessly wheeling the chariet of Night along the star- | 


| 
P ° ° e | 
| losing sky; and we too had something to tell him of our own home-loving 
| obscurity, not ungladdened by studies sweet in the Forest—till Dawn yoked her | 

| 


dappled coursers for one single slow stage—and then jocund Morn leaping up on 
the box, took the ribbons iu her rosy fingers, and, after a dram of dew, blew her | 
bugle, and drove like blazes right on towards the gates of Day. | 

There is a flash of poetry for you—now for a bit of prose. 

Before his departure from our shores, Audubon had carefully examined all his | 
unpublished drawings, and since then has made fresh representations of more than | 
a hundred objects which had been painted twenty years before. On his last | 
rambles he has succeeded in obtaining species not known before, and some of | 
those of which Charles Bonaparte and Alexander Wilson had only met with 
single specimens. In the Floridas and Carolinas, he had ample opportunities of 
determining the numerous species of Herons, Ibises, Pigeons, &c.; and one 
motive of his Journey to Labrador, was to ascertain the summer plumage and 
mode of breeding of the Water-birds, which in spring retire thither for the pur- 
pose of rearing their young in security, far from the haunts of man. Besides | 
accomplishing that object, he met there with a few species hitherto undiscovered. | 
Audubon wishes to do away with an erroneous inpression received in some 
quarters, that his Work on “The Birds of America’’ will not terminate till he | 
has added to those of the United States the numerous species of the southern | 
portion of the American continent. But it is stated truly in his prospectus, that 
his book will be completed im Four Volumes. He has, however, deviated from 
his original intention of first publishing all the Land Birds—and therefore | 
Volume Third will contain the Water Birds—and in Volume Fourth he will re- | 
turn to the Land Birds—“ all that remain unpublished. or that may in the mean 
time be discovered.’ Inthe First Volume of his Illustrations, there are 100 
plates, and 240 figures of birds; in the Second, the same number of plates, and 
244 figures—the number of species in the two together, not described by Wilson, | 
being 46. There are as great or greater blockheads, we are happy to know, in 
the New World, as inthe Old. Audubon tells us, that shortly after the death of | 
Wilson, one of the wise men of a certain city in the United States (he ought to | 
have given us his name) assured the members of a Natural History Society 
there, that no more birds could be found in the country than had been described 
by that celebrated writer. ‘No more finches,” said the orator; ‘no more | 
hawks, no more owls, no more herons, and certainly no more pigeons ; and as to 
water birds, let the list given by Wilson, of such as he has not described, be | 
filled, and again I say, there will end the American ornithology.”’ We have no 
blockhead equal in magnitude te this—by many feet. He is the Gog and Magog 
of mundane blockheads—a giant in these days that dwindles the Old Terrene. 
If his bulk yet burden the land. 

“That sees th’ Atlantic wave its morn restore,” 
will he please to puzzle his pate with this poser—which we find puzzled even | 
Audubon, and eke Wilson. How happens it that there are now in the United 
States so many birds which, not more than twenty years ago, were nowhere to be 
found in these countries? ‘That birds should thus suddenly make their appear- | 
ance, and at once diffuse themselves over almost the whole of the country, is a 
fact that must bother the brains of Gog and Magog. “ Were similar changes,” 
adds Audubon, ‘to take place in the other tribes of animals, and in other coun- 
tries, the arrangements of systematic writers would have to undergo similar 
revolutions, a circumstance which would tend to add to the confusion arising 
from the continual shiftings, combinations, disseverings, abrasions of names, and | 
alterations of method, which the interpreters of nature are pleased to dignify with 
the name of science.” je 

We like the lines in italics. 





| 


| 


But to return to Gog and Magog. 


ir 








—all of which he embarked in the enterprise dearest to his heart. 
Audubon would have been a ruined man—and that fear must ha 


Pebruary 21, 


dismally disturbed him, for he is not alone in life, and is 


of natural science as himself—an 


is published, the list of subscribers already gives assurance of success. 


But happily those nearest his breast are as enthusiastic j 


Had it failed, 
ve sometimes 
aman of strong family 


n the love 


d were all willing to sink or swim with the be- 
, loved husband and venerated father. He has derived all along much assistance 
from their talents and accomplishments—and now that one-half of the illustrations 


America 


may well be proud ef him—and he gratetully records the kindness he has 


experienced from so many of her most distinguished sons. 
is just and generous tu all who excel in the same studies; not a partic 


Jealousy is in his composition; a 


sin, that, alas! seems 


In his own fame he 


) le of 
too easily to beset too 


many of the most gifted spirits in literature and in science ; nor is the happiest 
genius—imaginative or intellectual—such is the frailty of poor human nature at 
the best—safe from the access of that dishonouring passion.—{ 7'0 be continued. | 
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EAL ESTATE FOR SALE—MONEY WANTED ANDCOLLECTED 


disposed of low for cash, 


THOMAS EMERY (from England) has constantly for sale very many farms 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and houses in Cincinnati, some of which will be 


A first rate Cotton mill, with water power for 2,000 spindles, now in operation, 


worthy the attention of speculators 


Capitalists desirous of loaning money upon mortgage, or the best personal security, 


can obtain 10 per cent. interest. 


Money collected in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Letters (pest paid) requiring information, will meet with due attention. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
References—D. Gano, Esq., N. Langworth, Esq., and C, Fox, Esq. 


[Oct 4-lemth] 





O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 

in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 

offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 

state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 

each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu cana!s 

—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 

city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 

For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 


Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 


J. B. Watstect, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 


Dec. 13-6m.] 


Rosert SuHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 





MIDON’S Improved Short Napped Beaver Hats, possessing every quality 
requisite in the most costly, at the reduced price of $5.—Corner of Wall and 


Nassau Sgs.. New York. 


[Feb. 14-2t. 





VANO BOARDING HOUSE KEEPERS.—An active industrious female, well 

versed in European cookery, pickling, preserving, &c., wishes to take the 
management of a boarding house on, or before, the Ist of May next, at a certain 
salary, per annum. References given, and security if required.— Address to Mrs, 


P. P., 222 Bowery. 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Dip!oma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
, . : ---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
merable—* and an accession of sixty-three subscribers’—a list most honourable | Chamber-st., N. Y. J 


an. 10.-ly. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE'TS. 


Ships. Masters. 
Caledonia, Graham, 
Roscoe, Delano, 
Hibernia, Wilson, 
Sheffield, Allen, 
Europe, |Marshall, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 
Columbus, iCobb, 
United States, Moldrese, 
South America, |/Waterman, 

apoleon, |Smith, 
Britannia, | Waite, 
England, |Maxwell, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, 
Iniependence, |Nye, 
North Amer™a, Dixey, 
Virginian Harris, 


. ’ 
These ships are all of the firstelass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
ience, and care willbe taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 


Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. 

Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, 
“ 8, 7) g “ 8, 
16, ** 16, ** 16, 
“ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 

Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. J, 
“ 8, “ 8, “ 8 
“ 16, ** 16, 16, 
24, * 24, % 24, 

Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
ow“ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
ow“ 16, Lay 16, “ 16, 
“24, 24, 24, 

Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
“ g, # 8 “ 8 


“ 16, “ 16, e 16, 





Days of Sailing from 
Liverpool. 
Feb, 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
“ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
ee 8, hy 8, “ 8, 
“oe 16, ay 16, “oe 16, 
“ 24, ow 24, “ 24, 
April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
ay 8, “oe 8, “ 8 
o 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ot, * = oe 
May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
“ 8 Ty 8 oe ~ 


“16, “ 16) © 16. 
“2a, 2g, og 





“24, * 24% 84) 


June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
a) ~ “ 8 a) 8, 


, 


kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not includmg wines and liquors, which wiil be furnished b 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 


be found on board. , 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, H 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, 


ibernia, eee eee South America, Bri- 


BARING, BRO 


HERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 


Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N, Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 


each month. 








Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
| StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
| Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 








The above packets are ships of the firstclass, coppered and copperfastened. The 


greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing wi!l be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 


| sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 


GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 





be 
** He after- | enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing fromyDays of Sailing from 
New-Yor Tendon. 

Ontarie, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,/Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1. 
Sanada, Britton, lJuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,) “16, “ 16, 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, ‘16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. ly 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,J “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | “16, ** 16, ** 16,JJunel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, \Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, ** 16, ** 16, * 16, 
President, Moore, | 16, 16, “ 16,UJuly 1,Nov.1, Mar. I, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
st materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 


wards travelled much,” quoth Audubon, slyly, “‘ having gone a few miles to the | tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
, eastward of his city, and even crossed the Mississippi; but, as he had predicted, | be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 


not even he discovered a bird inall his wandering.”” But, following in the track 
of Wilson, other industrious students of nature ransacked the recesses of the 
forests, and the great western plains, the shores of the Atlantic, all the rivers 
and lakes that glorify America, and “ they have found more new birds than the 
Audubon rejoices to mention 
the names of those who have augumented the Faunaof the United States—the 
Bonapartes, the Nuttals, the Bachmans, the Coopers, the Pickerings, the Town- 
sends, and the Peals ; and to that list he adds the names “ of learned and enter- 
prising European, Parry, Franklin, Richardson, Ross, and Drummond, who, with 
a zeal equalled only by that of Wilson himself, have crossed the broad Atlantic, 
and made discoveries in ornithology in portions of North America never before 


| Visited, in which they have met with species, that, although previously unknown 


to us, have since bees: found to traverse the whole extent of our wild territories. 
Then, reader, will you not agree with me in believing, that, even now, discoveries 
remain to be made in a region so vast, that no individual, whatever might have 
been his exertions, could truly say of it, that he had explored it all?” Audubon 
follows the nomenclature of Charles Lucien Bonaparte ; he intends, at the close, | 
to present a general table, exhibiting the geographical distribution of the different | 
species—and to offer his ideas on the subject of grouping and affinities. The 
numbers of the “ Birds of America”—for some time back engraved—excellently | 
well—by Havel—have appeared with a regularity seldom observed in so large a | 
publication, and no doubt will continue to do so; but the magnificent Work will 

not be brought to a close for two or three years—not till Audubon—now in Lon- 

don—has returned from his projected visit to the shores of the Pacific—which | 
having been, under Providence, successfully achieved—we devoutly hope that a 
long life lies before him—and that he will peacefully enjoy, in whatever land he | 
makes his home, the happiness and the honour which are usually, even in this 


, uncertain world, the rewards of so much enterprise, genius, and virtue. 


In Florida he sojourned—not idle you may believe—j| 0 


When he first came among us, a few years ago, he was but little known in his 
Wh country, not at all in ours; now his name is known all over the world. 


harleston passed through | His great work was indeed a perilous undertaking for a stranger in Britain, with- | 
nd Bachman, studying and scru- | out the patronage of powerful friends, and with no very great means of his own ; 


| in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 


at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 


| established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
| the ships. 


For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on board the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 69 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINT,URN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 


toland and receive passengers, from whence steamtoats run daily to the Centinent 
and to different parts of England. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. |Days of —s from|Days vf Satie from 
Yew York. laure. 

France, we Dec. i. April], Avs. 1.Han.24,May 4 ow 
Sull -A.Forbes| ** 8 “ 8,|Feb. 1, June 1, -l, 
Preatie Depau, H.Robinson, “16, +4 16, emi ££ € * §, 
Rhone, J. Rockett,| ‘*24, ** 24, “ 243% 16, °* 16, ** 16, 
Utica Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,) ‘** 24, “ 24, ** 24, 
Formosa Ww Pe Orne “6, BG oP 8,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Francois Ist Ww. | ee, “16, 16, “* 11.%. 4, 7 6, * 48, 
Normandie,  |W.W.Pell,| “24, ‘24, “ 24] “ 16, % 16, ‘% 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Get. 1,J “* 24, ** 24, 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, a ae 8,JApril t, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘*16, ‘* 16, “* 16, 8, ~ 8, ‘“ e, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, ‘ 24, “ 24) “16, S% 16, 1° 16, 
Erie, J.Funk, {Mar.1, July I, Nov. SY s at, 3 * 
Albary, Hawkes, > 8, a iB pe 16” a a" ept. 3° ae. 3° 
Havre, C.Stoddard, 16, ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
enr }.Castof, | “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “* 16, * 16 


y . 

These are all vessels firs ; 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, 


the expenses actually 





incurred. 


of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


for comfort and conve- 


Goods sent to either of the 
free ef allcharges except 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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